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ArT. I.—Excursion from Edinburgh to Dublin. 

[Continued. } 
Ayr, April 16, 12 P. Df. 
WE had taken seats last night in the coach for this place, which 
was to leave Glasgow early this morning; but on rising, just 
in season for our departure, an accident, somewhat humorous, 
though vexatious, interposed unexpectedly an obstacle. It was one 
of those mistakes which result from the inattention and negligence 
of others, and reminded me of the common-sense maxim of Dr. 
Franklin.— If you want any thing done, go yourself; if you do 
not, send;’ a principle which, though rather safer of application in 
my own country, will serve very well, if occasionally remembered, 
in this. As it was deemed expedient that either my companion 
or myself should proceed forthwith to Ayr, in order to secure 
seats in the public coach for Port Patrick, on the following day, 
and that the other should continue behind to correct the mistake, 
and complete some desired arrangements; a turn of king George’s 
head decided the question of remaining, in favour of myself; and 
it was determined accordingly, that I should follow in the after- 
noon’s coach. I did not regret the detention, as it gave me an 
opportunity of seeing a few objects in Glasgow, which I had pre- 
viously neglected. Several of my friends, learning my delay, called 
to proffer the hospitalities of their respective families; but these I 
declined accepting, as I was unwilling to repeat leave-takings. 
They attended me, however, to the Roman Catholic church, a re- 
cent Gothic structure of some merit; to some singeing machines, 
so called, where the finest gauze is prepared, and receives its finish 
by being ‘drawn over a red-hot cylinder of iron; to an ingenious 
mechanical apparatus, driven by a steam engine, where linen cloths 
are passed through all the stages of dressing, from a state of prime 
roughness to final packing;—(and the whole for the moderate 
average price of nine shillings sterling, per parcel of 24 yards,) 
and to the lecture room of Dr. * * * *, a gentleman much skilled 
in chemistry, who politely exhibited his apparatus, and performed 

several curious and entertaining experiments with gas. 
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At 4 P. M.I entered the telegraph coach for Ayr, with feelings 
impressed with the many and unremitting attentions which I had 
received since the evening of my arrival in Glasgow. The coach 
drove from the city in a cloud of dust,—an unusual anneyance in 
my own country at this season of the year. My route to this place 
was by Kingswell, Fenwick, Kilmarnock, and Monkton. Five 
miles after leaving Glasgow, I looked back for a glimpse of Ben 
Lomond. A gentleman had mentioned with great exactness, the 
spot where, if the air should prove clear, it might be seen; and had 
apprised me of several circumstances by which to determine its 
appearance. Beyond the Campsie Fells, I descried a towering 
conical height, streaked with snow, and partially veiled in mist, 
which I was willing to distinguish as the mountain described. 
For the first few miles, the country was fertile and productive; 
beyond that, a dreary extensive tract succeeded, clothed with 
scanty verdure, and scarcely enlivened by the smoke of a single 
cabin; after which, the country again improved, and continued to 
do so as the road approached Ayr. Kilmarnock is a town famous 
for its weavers. There is an iron railway, the most extensive of 
the kind in North Britain, which has been constructed from that 
place to the harbour of Troon, solely at the expense of the duke of 
Portland. The town has had a more than common notoriety of 
late, from having given birth to several seditious meetings, which 
occasioned the arrest of two or three of the more suspected agents; 
whose trial, within a few days, has excited a sttong sensation in 
the metropolis, and resulted in their acquittal. On the way, I saw 
three or four half ruinous, castellated piles of building, but none of 
them worthy of remark. It was twilight when I entered Ayr,—a 
pretty, though irregular town. I recognized the two bridges, fa- 
miliarly called the ‘ Brigs of Ayr,’ spanning the limpid waters of 
its interesting stream. My feelings and recollections, on approach- 
ing the town, were filled with Burns.—I found my friend impa- 
tiently awaiting my arrival. We were soon seated at a supper, 
which he had ordered to be in readiness; and the remainder of the 
evening passed in various and enlivening conversation. 

Port Patrick, April 17.—We left Ayr at 7 this morning, in the 
public coach, drawn by two horses,—a proof that we were no 
longer in a great travelling track. The vehicle had taken the name 
of Diligence; a word, which every day’s use along the road, has 
contracted into the more convenient term Dilly. A second view 
of Ayr, in the broader light of day, confirmed, in some degree, the 
impression which I had received of its prettiness: but, owing to 
its partial irregularity, and a few ill constructed houses, on the 
whole I think it strikes best when seen at a distance, and forming 
a part of the landscape. It makes then a very good appearance. 
The town of Ayr contains 5,000 inhabitants, and has improved 
much within a few years. Lately a theatre has been opened in it, 
which allows forty pounds for the full regular receipts of a night. 
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It is probably the smallest town north of the Ouse, which is pro- 
vided with such a luxurious appendage; and this does not speak 
so favourably of the sober, staid habits of the people, as might be 
wished. 

The morning proved uncommonly serene; the air was mild, and 
the rays of the sun, which shone with great splendor, were finely 
reflected from the peaceful bosom of the Ayr, and the still don- 
nier waters of the river Doon. The aspect of the country for many 
miles, was exceedingly lovely. There was more of woodland than 
I anticipated; and, besides frequent and detached groups of trees, 
there were several extensive tracts which were beautifully cover- 
ed. The peasantry, on our leaving Ayr, were seen actively at 
work; the birds were carolling their matin hymns, and the breeze, 
as it brushed ever the landscape, was barely sufficient to curl the 
smoke which ascended from the few cabins that peeped from their 
shelters of coppice, emulous to form a part in the delightful scene. 
Two miles from the town, we came to the hut were Burns was 
born. It is alow thatched building of a single story, forming the 
corner, and connected by the same roof with two or three others 
of a similar size. A trifling bribe easily prevailed on the driver 
of the Dilly to stop, while my companion and myself examined the 
interior of this humble dwelling. A sign is affixed to the walls 
without, which bears the inscription which follows:—‘ Burn’s cot- 
tage,—Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet, was born under this roof, 
on the 29th January, 1759.’ Two small rooms occupy the whole 
floor of the house; in one of which, now used as the kitchen, is a 
recess where stood the bed in which the poet was born. The other 
apartment is furnished with some neatness, and boasts an engraved 
view of the dwelling, and a large painting of Burns, which, from its 
size and style of execution, seems to have been intended for a 
tavern sign-board. The present occupier of the cabin, an elderly 
sawney-looking man, who seemed to have been never particularly 
abstemious in the use of whiskey, said that it was in that room 
that he last saw Burns, and then took a dram with him; adding, 
‘ poor fellow.’ He seemed nowise averse to repeating the draught, 
even at this early hour; and, accordingly leaving him enough for 
a double and tripple portion, we mounted our seats and pursued 
our journey. Alloway Kirk, distant half a mile further, on the 
right, is pleasantly situated on the margin of the Doon, a few yards 
from the road. It is now unroofed. The walls, however, and bel- 
frey remain, though in a rumous state. A small cemetery sur- 
rounds it. 

The Doon is a romantic little stream. Its ‘ banks and braes’ are 
indeed ‘ bonnie;’—and we thought its various beauties abundantly 
entitled to the praises which have been lavished upon them by the 
Ayrshire bard. The view from Carrick Hill, a little further on, 
was uncommonly pretty and extensive—the scenery soft and beau- 
tifully varied. Shortly after, we passed the ruins of Battarsan 
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castle, and subsequently at no great distance, the nobler remains 
of Corseragwell abbey. This last, with its mouldering towers and 
cloisters, and arches, its moss-grown walls, and grass- grown courts, 
was a most venerable and imposing object. Its order is a florid 
Gothic. The road, the greater part of the day, followed closely 
the windings of the coast. The large rocky island of Arran, 
streaked with snow, the tall, stern cliff of Ailsea, and the abrupt 
iron-bound shore of Kantyre, continued in sight for many miles. 

Leaving Kirk-Oswald, a pretty place on the seacoast, where we 
breakfasted, the country became much more hilly; and beyond 
Girvan, ten "miles further, it assumed a very wild aspect. The soil 
was poor, and covered with slight verdure. A few sheep only were 
browsing among the heath and broom. For some miles, our path 
led us along a ledge which was cut from the precipice that shelved 
abruptly to the water’s edge. We noticed many ravines, or fis- 
sures, at intervals, in the hilly ridge on our left, some of great 
depth. It was common also to see streams, or rather burns, as 
they are termed, gushing through these openings and producing a 
fine effect. Several sea views were very magnificent. 

We dined at a miserable inn at Ballantrae, and had as miserable 
fare. My food consisted of barley-broth, oatmeal cakes and eggs. 
Leaving Ballantrae, the country became much more wild and bleak, 
than even it had appeared before. The hills were scantily covered 
with furze, and exhibited barely a few patches of heather. We 
entered a deep glen, where scarcely a single habitation was to be 
seen, which extended for three or four miles, till it terminated 
with a full view of the waters of Loch Ryan. The‘first sight of 
the lake, though it served to vary, could hardly be said to relieve 
the scene. As we proceeded, however, the hills near the loch, 
began to be covered with birches and broom; and the road gradu- 
ally became pleasanter, as it followed its margin—a firm, smooth 
beach, to Stranraer, a distance of nine miles. ‘This town stands at 
the head of the lake, and is large and neat. Loch Ryan itself, is 
an estuary, extending nine or ten miles into the main land, and 
occupying a breadth of three or four. It would be very pretty, if 
the country on each side of it were productive and well managed. 
A few boats, which we saw near Stranraer, skimming the surface 
of the lake, gave to the scene considerable expression. 

From S. to Port Patrick, the road was good, and the country 
much improved. Two miles distant from Port P. we came in sight 
of St. George’s channel, and saw distinctly beyond, in the horizon, 
the coast of Ireland; the first time that I had seen it since losing 
sight of the Wicklow mountains, while on my passage to Liver- 
pool. Again I beheld it with pleasure. We find Port Patrick a 
neat and rather romantic village, built under an amphitheatre of 
hills, and extending round a small cove in a semicircular form. 
The harbour is well protected, and is almost enclosed by high 
tedges of rocks, which jut from the mainland, and exhibit some 
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singular and fantastic appearances. We alighted at a small, but 
comfortable inn, where the people are all civility. A cheerful fire 
of peat blazeé in the grate, which indicated our vicinity to Ireland. 
We have learnt that the packet for Donaghadee, will not sail till 
12 o’clock, to-morrow. An opportunity, however, was presented 
to cross the channel this evening, in a return carrier smack. The 
master of the vessel was very urgent that we should take passage 
with him, and offered to accommodate us for asum much less than 
the regular packet fare. We had several reasons for declining the 
proposal, It is sufficient to say, that a journey of fifty-six miles 
over a rugged tract of country, added to the known comforts of 

_an English inn, left us little inclination to pursue immediately our 
course, whether by sea or land—much iess to relinquish the pros- 
pect of a luxurious bed, for a straitened dzrth in a miserable cabin.* 
The night is dark, and indicates hard weather. Determining ac- 
cordingly, to make the best of our situation, we have ordered such 
comforts as the inn affords, and are now employing the evening in 
conversation or in writing. 

Bay of Port Patrick, April18—noon. I have just come on board 
the ‘ Westmoreland’ packet, for Donaghadee, and am attempting, 
with a miserable pen which I found in the cabin, to fill up my jour- 
nal. This morning I walked round the village of Port P. and 
climbed one of the hills which environ it. The bold, rocky shore 
which forms its harbour, struck my fancy very much. Irelangl ap- 
peared in full view to the west. At 12, we took tickets for a pas- 
sage in the packet for Donaghadee. The price of them was an half 
guinea each, exclusive of two or three minor charges. We are 
now standing over slowly to the Irish coast. The wind is ahead 
and light, and we shall not probably arrive there under several 
hours. The British coast is gradually receding, and the Irish 
slowly enlarging on the view. I left the former with some emo- 
tion—impatient to step foot upon the ‘ land of sweet Erin’; a coun- 
try where I expect to find much that is new to amuse and instruct 
me. 

Previously to taking a short farewell of Scotland, I will retrace 
one or two recollections of recent date.—I had occasion yesterday, 
to remark a singular resemblance between a real and an imagined 
scene. Every reader of novels, as well as of graver descriptive 
works, insensibly pictures to his fancy the various scenes which 
the author attempts to represent. No matter whether the views 
which he forms, accord with those of the writer, or not. To him- 
self, they are consistent, intelligible, and unconfused. His fancy 
spreads a map where each object has its known and determined 
place, and should years intervene, between the delineation and its 
remembrance, the whole would rise, at the powerful bidding of 


* As the event proved, however, if we had accepted the offer; we should have 
gained thirty hours on our route. 
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some association, fresh, and as mechanically upon the view, as 
the drop and sliding scenes of theatric representation obey the 
shifting cords of the attendant. I need not say affer this, that I 
have heretofore been conversant with tales of fancy, but proceed 
to add, that Loch Ryan, whose dreary expanse of waters I yester- 
day first descried, a few miles distant from Stranraer, strongly re- 
minded me of the idea which I had long ago formed of a lake 
mentioned in acertain popular romance, to a castle near which, the 
heroine is related to have been carried. There was the same cheer- 
less, sterile aspect in the ‘country around, which I conceived to 
enclose the supposed water in the romance to which I allude. The 
rocks seemed to project in the same rude and bold shapes from 
the main land; and I almost expected to see the appalling figure 
of some ‘ Father Schedoni’ stalking amidst the gloom of the im- 
pending crags. 

But another and a more interesting recollection was this morning 
suggested to my mind, while treading the hills of Port Patrick. 
I remembered that it was there the celebrated colonel Gardiner, 
in the intervals of his engagements with the duties of a garrison, 
had often walked and enjoyed those ravishing, pious meditations, 
which his letters more than once intimate, and which the glowing 
pen of Doddridge has feelingly depicted. One passage, in a letter 
of that eminent believer, I well remembered.—‘ I took a walk,’ said 
he, upon one occasion, ‘ upon the mountains which are over against 
Ireland; and I persuade myself, that were I capable of giving 
you a description of what passed there, you would say that I had 
much better reason to remember my God, from the hills of Port 
Patrick, than David from the land of Jordan and of the Hermo- 
nites.’ This passage, which forcibly expressed the ardours of his 
piety, induced a train of reflections, which it would be foreign to 
my purpose here to introduce; reflections, however, which touched 
upon most of the facts of his singular and unearthly history, and 
which terminated, as every former review has done, in the con- 
viction, that in more than one event of that extraordinary man’s 
life, we may trace the indisputable interposition of the ‘ finger of 
God.’ 

Seven P. M.—I change a bad pen, and still more miserable ink, 
for a pencil, but little better. For the last several hours we have 
been becalmed, and have barely moved six miles from Port P.— 
At present there is scarcely a breath of air stirring, and what is 
worse, there is no immediate prospect of an increase. To add to 
the uneasiness of our situation, no stores were provided by us this 
morning, and it was an early hour when we breakfasted. The half 
guinea which we paid on coming on board, merely secures a pas- 
sage; every thing else being expected to be provided by the passen- 
ger. It did not occur to us to ascertain this before our departure; 
and even if it had, it is doubtful whether we should have made 
any provision, as the prospect was, that we should be in Ireland 
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in a few hours; and we were told that no passage had exceeded 
half a day for six months. Inquiring of the skipper, if there were 
any stores in the vessel, I found nothing except oatcakes and 
some shreds of salt beef; no biscuit, no ale, no beer. There is 
whiskey, indeed, but that I never drink—and water, which is not 
fit to be tasted. I gave the man, however, a doceur, desiring him 
to furnish what he could, and have just come up from inspecting, 
(for I can hardly say feeding upon) the banquet. It consisted of a 
jug of water, a broken plate of oatcakes, and two or three strips of 
greasy beef, which in appearance, and for ought I know, in taste, 
resembled. the braids of a drayman’s whip-lash. A single jack-knife 
completed the furniture of the table. Hungry as I was, a piece of 
oatcake was all I could eat, and I have just left the cabin, with the 
apprehension, that if the calm continues a day longer, there will in- 
evitably be a famine on board. These oatcakes, for which Scotland 
is renowned, are at best an indifferent diet. As made by some of the 
better families, they become barely tolerable; but in general they 
are poor enough. It is usual to find them a quarter or half an inch 
in thickness. ‘The meal of which they are composed is very coarse; 
and so dry are they, that unless the fauces are lubricated by some 
solvent draught, immediately on eating a piece, a stranger may 
come well nigh being choked. I have sometimes, when a little 
thirsty, inadvertently taken a piece of this bread into my mouth, 
without having any water or other liquid just at hand, and on,the 
first attempt at mastication, have had my throat filled with the dust, 
and have felt it silently insinuating itself into every pore and vesi- 
cle of my lungs. The dough which is made of the bran of Indian 
corn, and given to poultry, by the farmers of America, would, if 
baked upon a tin, form a bread not unlike, I can concezve, to the 
oatcakes of Scotland,—certainly not inferior to them in quality. 
Mr. * * * * and myself, are the only cabin passngers. There 
are many others in the vessel, but they belong to the steerage. 
Seven or eight of these are women, of whom, two or three have 
children. I am now seated on the binnacle, over the companion- 
way. A group of these women are sitting a few feet to my right, 
upon the main-deck, under the long-boat; each exhibiting a coun- 
tenance which Hogarth might have taken for a cariacature of wo. 
Another woman, who has been extremely sick, is at present lying 
under the gunwale before me, asleep, and breathing with a most 
musical nasal cadence—the helmsman at my left, is standing list- 
less over the tiller, casting an apparently vacant gaze around, but 
hoping, no doubt, that every passing cloud will bring with it wind. 
* * * * * is leaning over the bulwarks, half inclined to give up to 
sickness, which has been threatening him ever since he came on 
board. The sailors are carousing in the forecastle; the confused 
sounds of their merriment are one moment swelling upon the ear, 
and the next, sinking away, till a new ebullition of wit produces a 
fresh shout of laughter. Having worn out my own pencil, I have 
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borrowed that of my companion, and am employing it merely for 
the sake of beguiling time. As it is becoming cool, however, I 
have determined to go below, to try by sleep, to cheat time more 
effectually, in hopes that a few hours will produce some change, or 
rather an increase in the wind. 

Westmoreland Packet, April 19, 5 A. M.—I have just come on 
deck, after a broken night’s rest. A breeze has sprung up, and we 
are this moment entering the small bay of Donaghadee. The men 
are employed in handing the sails.—The town of Donaghadee is 
neat in its appearance; the houses are white-washed, which seems 
one indication of our having crossed the channel. The fields are 
green; and I perceive, what I did not expect, a few trees along 
the coast. The skipper has gone below for our baggage, and the 
boat is getting ready to take us ashore. 

Donaghadee, 6 A. M.—A few moments after, we found our- 
selves on /and. There is a magic in that word; and the embarras- 
sing situation in which we were placed, on board the packet, did 
not diminish the joy which we felt in realizing a change.* We 
were threatened with some difficulty at the custom-house, in hav- 
ing our luggage passed—and were told that we must wait till the 
officer was risen, which would not be till nine. A shilling, how- 
ever, obviated the hindrance, and shortly after, we were conducted 
to the small inn where I am at present writing. 

On entering a house, for the first time, in a strange country, it 
is natural to look around in search. of something new. As I came 
into our present sitting-room, the first, of course, which I have seen 
in Ireland, I glanced my eye hastily over it, but saw nothing par- 
ticularly to distinguish it from a comfortable apartment, of a simi- 
lar size, in any common American house. Two or three well- 
rubbed tables, and half a dozen hair-bottomed chairs are ranged 
round the room, and a small fire of peat burns in the grate. The 
last, it is true, differs from our generous wood fires. We have 
just risen from a frugal, but well-served breakfast, consisting of 
eggs, tea, dry toast, excellent butter and cream. The people of the 
house are very civil—we have made an arrangement to leave this 
place forthwith, in the stage-coach for Belfast. The horn is this 
moment sounding, a summons to ‘ gang awa.’ 

Belfast, Donnegall Arms, quarter past 10 A. M.—Leaving Do- 
naghadee, I mounted the top of the coach, and occupied a seat with 
the guard. We passed, near the town, a high conical inound, 
resembling the Silbury-hill Barrow, on the great Salisbury downs, 
in England. The guard said that all he knew about it was, that it 
was thrown up by the ancient inhabitants of this part of the island, 
‘to intrench themselves from the enemy.’—My itinerary states 


* On landing, we had the consoling intelligence, that the vessel in which we 
had declined taking passage from Port Patrick, on the evening of the 17th, ar- 
rived here about twelve o’clock, the same night, a distance of 20 miles.—The 
master was well spoken of. 
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that it is of Danish origin. The country through which we passed, 
appeared generally much richer, and in higher cultivation than 
any I have seen in Scotland, except the Lothians and Roxburgh- 
shire. Instead of stone-walls, which accompanied us most of the 
way from Kilmarnock to Port Patrick, where the land was divided 
at all we perceived pretty embankments of earth, about three or 
four feet high, clothed with verdant turf, and sometimes topped 
with rows of hawthorn. These, enclosing the fields, and intersect- 
ing the country in every direction, added much to the enamelled 
beauty of the landscape. The fields too, we noticed, were of a 
much deeper green than those which we had left in Scotland, while 
the houses presented often very striking contrasts to each other. 
Some of them were uncommonly mean and comfortless; and many, 
on the other. hand, remarkable for their neatness. The former 
were generally low, of a single story, frequently constructed of 
mud, and having thatched roofs, with tiled or ground floors. The 
better houses were white-washed, and surrounded with parterres 
of gooseberry and flowering shrubs. We saw heaps of turf, seem- 
ingly the only fuel, piled in the yards of most of the dwellings. It 
gave us pleasure to see some windmills also,—a novel sight to us 
who have just come from Scotland. They contributed to impart 
an air of industry and bustle to the landscape. Bangor, the town 
through which we first passed, after leaving Donaghadee, is pretty 
large and populous. It has a fine church, which resembles, I thought, 
though on a smaller scale, the celebrated church at Ross, in Glou- 
cestershire, whose tower, Pope has significantly denominated the 
‘heaven directed spire.’ Between Newtonards and Ballyrogan we 
passed Derry house, the ancient seat of the earls of Londonderry, 
the ancestors of lord Castlereagh, and the place where that distin- 
guished nobleman was born. It is situated not far from Lough 
Strangford. 

Before leaving Glasgow, I purchased an Highland cap, or bon- 
net, as it is called, for the convenience of wearing in travelling. It 
is frequently seen in the Lowlands, anc is more comfortable in a 
carriage than a round hat. It excited, however, more attention 
than I could have wished. It has so happened that the 42d and 
92d Highland regiments are ordered to this country, by the way 
of Port Patrick; the former were on the point of leaving Glasgow 
at the time that we did, and the latter had actually marched from 
Edinburgh, several days before. My bonnet, accordingly, which 
at another time would have passed unobserved, has led many to 
suppose me to belong to the army. While on my route from Glas- 
gow, I heard several times the expression, as I was passing, ‘ There 
gocs a Waterloo cap.’ The landlord of Port Patrick at first took 
me for an Highland officer; and on the morning that I embarked, 
I was several times asked if I was attached to that body of mili- 
tary, which was expected to cross over that day. A similar mis- 
take prevailed on my reaching the opposite shore, and many ques- 
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borrowed that of my companion, and am employing it merely for 
the sake of beguiling time. As it is becoming cool, however, I 
have determined to go below, to try by sleep, to cheat time more 
effectually, in hopes that a few hours will produce some change, or 
rather an increase in the wind. 

Westmoreland Packet, April 19,5 A. M.—I have just come on 
deck, after a broken night’s rest. A breeze has sprung up, and we 
are this moment entering the small bay of Donaghadee. The men 
are employed in handing the sails.—The town of Donaghadee is 
neat in its appearance; the houses are white-washed, which seems 
one indication of our having crossed the channel. The fields are 
green; and I perceive, what I did not expect, a few trees along 
the coast. The skipper has gone below for our baggage, and the 
boat is getting ready to take us ashore. 

Donaghadee, 6 A. M.—A few moments after, we found our- 
selves on /and. There is a magic in that word; and the embarras- 
sing situation in which we were placed, on board the packet, did 
not diminish the joy which we felt in realizing a change.* We 
were threatened with some difficulty at the custom-house, in hav- 
ing our luggage passed—and were told that we must wait till the 
officer was risen, which would not be till nine. A shilling, how- 
ever, obviated the hindrance, and shortly after, we were conducted 
to the small inn where I am at present writing. 

On entering a house, for the first time, in a strange country, it 
is natural to look around in search of something new. As I came 
into our present sitting-room, the first, of course, which I have seen 
in Ireland, I glanced my eye hastily over it, but saw nothing par- 
ticularly to distinguish it from a comfortable apartment, of a simi- 
lar size, in any common American house. Two or three well- 
rubbed tables, and half a dozen hair-bottomed chairs are ranged 
round the room, and a small fire of peat burns in the grate. The 
last, it is true, differs from our generous wood fires. We have 
just risen from a frugal, but well-served breakfast, consisting of 
eggs, tea, dry toast, excellent butter and cream. The people of the 
house are very civil—we have made an arrangement to leave this 
place forthwith, in the stage-coach for Belfast. ‘The horn is this 
moment sounding, a summons to ‘ gang awa.’ 

Belfast, Donnegall Arms, quarter past 10 A. M.—Leaving Do- 
naghadee, I mounted the top of the coach, and occupied a seat with 
the guard. We passed, near the town, a high conical inound, 
resembling the Silbury-hill Barrow, on the great Salisbury downs, 
in England. The guard said that all he knew about it was, that it 
was thrown up by the ancient inhabitants of this part of the island, 
‘to intrench themselves from the enemy.’—My itinerary states 


* On landing, we had the consoling intelligence, that the vessel in which we 
had declined taking passage from Port Patrick, on the evening of the 17th, ar- 
rived here about twelve o’clock, the same night, a distance of 20 miles.—The 


master was well spoken of. 
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that it is of Danish origin. The country through which we passed, 
appeared generally much richer, and in higher cultivation than 
any I have seen in Scotland, except the Lothians and Roxburgh- 
shire. Instead of stone-walls, which accompanied us most of the 
way from Kilmarnock to Port Patrick, where the land was divided 
at all we perceived pretty embankments of earth, about three or 
four feet- high, clothed with verdant turf, and sometimes topped 
with rows of hawthorn. These, enclosing the fields, and intersect- 
ing the country in every direction, added much to the enamelled 
beauty of the landscape. The fields too, we noticed, were of a 
much deeper green than those which we had left in Scotland, while 
the houses presented often very striking contrasts to each other, 
Some of them were uncommonly mean and comfortless; and many, 
on the other. hand, remarkable for their neatness. The former 
were generally low, of a single story, frequently constructed of 
mud, and having thatched roofs, with tiled or ground floors. The 
better houses were white-washed, and surrounded with parterres 
of gooseberry and flowering shrubs. We saw heaps of turf, seem- 
ingly the only fuel, piled in the yards of most of the dwellings. It 
gave us pleasure to see some windmills also,—a novel sight to us 
who have just come from Scotland. They contributed to impart 
an air of industry and bustle to the landscape. Bangor, the town 
through which we first passed, after leaving Donaghadee, is pretty 
large and populous. It has a fine church, which resembles, I thought, 
though on a smaller scale, the celebrated church at Ross, in Glou- 
cestershire, whose tower, Pope has significantly denominated the 
‘heaven directed spire.’ Between Newtonards and Ballyrogan we 
passed Derry house, the ancient seat of the earls of Londonderry, 
the ancestors of lord Castlereagh, and the place where that distin- 
guished nobleman was born. It is situated not far from Lough 
Strangford. 

Before leaving Glasgow, I purchased an Highland cap, or bon- 
net, as it is called, for the convenience of wearing in travelling. It 
is frequently seen in the Lowlands, and is more comfortable in a 
carriage than a round hat. It excited, however, more attention 
than I could have wished. It has so happened that the 42d and 
92d Highland regiments are ordered to this country, by the way 
of Port Patrick; the former were on the point of leaving Glasgow 
at the time that we did, and the latter had actually marched from 
Edinburgh, several days before. My bonnet, accordingly, which 
at another time would have passed unobserved, has led many to 
suppose me to belong to the army. While on my route from Glas- 
gow, I heard several times the expression, as I was passing, ‘ There 
gocs a Waterloo cap.’ The landlord of Port Patrick at first took 
me for an Highland officer; and on the morning that I embarked, 
I was several times asked if I was attached to that body of mili- 
tary, which was expected to cross over that day. A similar mis- 
take prevailed on my reaching the opposite shore, and many ques- 
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tions were put concerning the movements of the two regiments. 
It was not in every instance that I cared about undeceiving the 
inquirer; for, in the first place, it did no good, and in the second, 
2 positive benefit was otherwise promised; for such is the high 
character which these troops have obtained by their brave and gal- 
lant conduct, that they are every where welcomed with demon- 
strations of respect; although many of the Irish have reason to 
look upon them with some distrust, as coming to quell and over- 
awe the spirit of sedition. Their places in Scotland are supplied 
by the Connaught rangers, and other Irish contingents; an excel- 
lent policy on the part of government, to prevent a too cordial 
sympathy between the soldiery ofa garrison and the neighbouring 
community, and particularly with the state prisoners, who, by vir- 
tue of the present suspension of the habeas corpus, are frequently 
seized on suspicion, and whom, the former are appointed to guard. 

For the last few miles, before arriving at Belfast, I took a seat 
in the inside of the coach, and found there an elderly, pleasant, 
well-dressed man, with whom I soon entered into an agreeable 
conversation. He also took me to be an Highland officer; but I 
preferred to set him right upon this point, although I left him to 
suppose me a Scotchman, and, as I afterwards perceived from his 
conversation, a native of Edinburgh. The mistake led to some 
remarks connected with himself. He had been in the army for- 
merly; and having served in the American revolutionary war, 
amused me much by some information which he undertook to 
give respecting my countrymen—or ‘the rebels,’ as he pertina- 
ciously called them. He gave me an account of Boston, and its 


prodigious long wharf, the greatest, he said, that he had ever seen. 


He spoke of Bunker’s hill, and described the action which was 
fought there;—he accounted for the unusually large number of 
officers killed on that occasion, by saying, that many of the younger 
of them, several of whom were of his own acquaintance, volun- 
teered to go out and witness the fun with the Yankees, as they 
expressed it; and, of course, the whole number was uncommonly 
and disproportionably great. He did not think that the Americans 
discovered much gallantry in any action in which he saw them 
engaged. The militia, and other hasty levies, behaved often, he 
said, very shamefully. 

I asked if the Americans were, on the whole, pretty well czvz/ized; 
adding, that I supposed they were much behind our countrymen, 
(meaning those of the united kingdom.) ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘ I don’t 
know that; but [ am far from thinking it. They have in America, 
some Cities as fine as you may see in any part of Europe. At least 
this was getting to be the case when I was there, thirty years or 
more ago; and they must have improved very much since. In my 
belief, sir, if you were dropped from the clouds upon the older 
settlements of America, particularly in the northern provinces, and 
were not previously to be informed on what part of the globe you 
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were to be set down, you would not know that you were out of 
your own country.’—I thought so too, but did not mention the ad- 
ditional grounds which I had for entertaining the opinion. 

The guard of the coach, whom I have already mentioned, I 
found possessed of some dry humour, and a good deal of honest 
feeling. He told me, that he should return with the coach to Do- 
naghadee at 12 this day, (a distance, as we came, of eighteen or 
twenty miles,) and that, in this manner, he had been going back- 
wards and forwards between the two places for nearly three years. 
‘I am downright sick of it, sir,’ said he, ‘ and cannot stand it much 
longer. ’Tis the hardest work that I ever had yet. Oftentimes I 
have little or nothing to do for the whole distance, but to sit still 
and look about; and I know every bunch of thorn along the road. 
If I had always a pleasant gentleman like you, or that other young 
gentleman forward, who would converse with me, I should be 
satisfied.’ I asked him if he did not like Ireland?—‘ I oxgdt, sir.’ 
‘Ought, but don’t you??—‘I ought, sir, I say again, but I like 
England better, and Scotland too, Scotland I like better.’ ‘ How 
happens that??——‘ Why there, there are good people who would 
have kept me from going astray. I have been a wild dog in my 
day, sir, and I am certain I should have been better, had there 
been any here to check me.’ ‘* Do you mean that the people in 
{reland are all bad?’—‘ Why no, sir, not quite that; they mean well 
enough, I suppose, but they are all too much in the harum-scarum 
line, like myself. The old people never stopped me when I went 
wrong, but were always ready to join in any deviltry that I was 
about. I have been a sad dog,’ he repeated, ‘ but would give (if 
I had them,) an 100,000 guineas’—bringing his hand with great 
force upon his knee—‘ would give an 100,000 guineas, if I were 
a good man now.’ ‘Qh, well,’ said I, ‘if you wish it so strongly, 
I have great hopes that you will be so soon.’—‘ Would that I 
might, sir; and I am thinking of it every day as I am passing along 
this road. But I keep putting it off—’tis my nature, sir.’ 

‘I am glad,’ said I, ‘ that you like my country.’ ‘ What, Eng- 
Jand, sir? You’re from England?’—Scotland, surely,’ said I. ‘ That 
can’t be, sir; you’re from Edinburgh then? but after all, I suspect 
you're an Englishman.’ Why true, I was in England first, but I 
have been in Scotland for some’ time.’ ‘ Ah now, sir,’ said he, 
don’t expect to catch a weasel asleep in the morning. I knew you 
was an Englishman when you first spoke.’ 

His name is George Sloans. He was born in Antrim, had served 
in the army, and was quartered at York, Newcastle, and North 
and South Shields. Atthe latter place, he said that he had passed 
the happiest part of his life. ‘ In the first place I was appointed 
sergeant, and was very much respected; next, it was my business 
to oversee the putting up of a small dit of a fort there;—so I had 
nothing to do but to hold my head up—put my hands so’—(plac- 
ing them akimbo,) ‘ walk about—give my orders, and go into the 
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water just when I pleased.”—He appeared to be turned of fifty- 
five, and had a frank, careless air and countenance. His brogue 
was not very perceptible, and his English, in other respects good. 

Dublin, April 21, evening.—After writing the above, objects 
crowded so rapidly ‘upon me, and it took so much time to attempt 
giving any correction to my journal, or preserving even sketches 
of what transpired, that I was obliged to defer the labour, and only 
note a few hints which I shall now attempt to dilate. We had let- 
ters in Belfast to two gentleman, each highly respectable in their 
professions; one a clergyman, and the other a physician. Enough 
was said for the eulogium of the former, ina single remark which 
was made by the fellow passenger who accompanied us, as I have 
mentioned, to Belfast. I inquired if he knew Dr. B * * * *¥?— 
‘ Know him, sir,’ said he, ‘ every body knows him about here.’ 
He then mentioned, what, indeed, I had learnt before, that the 
gentleman was distinguished for his philanthropy, and was held 
in great estimation throughout this whole section of country. Un- 
fortunately for us, they were both out when we called; the physi- 
cian being absent on a journey, and the other gentleman being in 
attendance, in an official capacity, at a meeting of the directors of 
some charitable institution, from which he was not expected to be 
released till a late hour in the day. We were introduced, however, 
to his family; and they evinced a desire to show us many civilities, 
which our arrangements did not permit us to accept. Mr. * * * *, 
son to the Rev. Dr. and a merchant by profession, politely con- 
ducted us round the city. We visited with him, the quays, the 
exchange, the custom-house, the interior of St. George’s chapel, 
an elegant structure; the library, and the subscription reading- 
room. Our names were entered on the books of the two last, which 
gave a right to use for a month to come, any of the papers or 
volumes belonging to each institution. Our plans precluded our 
accepting further civilities—for such had been the vexatious delay 
occasioned by our passage across the channel, that we were deter- 
mined to continue our journey as soon as might be; and besides, 
we were particularly desirous of passing the following day, which 
was Sunday, in Dublin. 

Belfast is a populous, well built town, containing thirty thousand 
inhabitants, of whom, four thousand are Roman Catholics. It is 
situated at the head of the Carrickfergus bay, on the river Lagan, 
which there discharges itself. Over this stream, there has lately 
been constructed a magnificent stone bridge, of twenty-one arches; 
three of which are in the county of Antrim, the others in Down, 
The houses are chiefly built of bricks, instead of freestone, as in 
the Scotch cities; and these are not of the dingy colour common in 
England, but are of a bright red, and in some instances painted. 
Belfast has an extensive commerce, but trades chiefly, I believe, 
with the West Indies. Its manufactures are very considerable; the 
principal branch consists in the weaving of linens and cottons; but 
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the cotton manufacture is becoming, I was told, rather the more 
flourishing. 

We took a hasty dinner at Belfast, and remarked that the jo- 
tatoes were no better than in America.—At 4 P. M. we entered 
the stage-coach for Dublin, distant eighty miles. The whole day 
had proved fine, but what remained of it was beautiful. Our first 
stage was to Lisburn, a neat and pretty town. Several villages, 
which we passed on the way there, pleased us very much. The 
country from Belfast to Lisburn, and thence to Dromore, is most 
lovely. It has been well called the garden of Ireland; there being 
no spot of the same extent, in any part of the isle, which possesses 
equal beauty with this district n Ulster. We noticed a number 
of fine seats belonging to the nobility and more opulent gentry; 
and near Hilsborough, passed the palace of the bishop of Dro- 
more, lately the residence of the lamented Dr. Percy. Beggars 
were frequent along the route. At the town of Dromore, while 
we were stopping to take a fresh relay, I was accosted by one, 
with—* Heaven bless you, dear sir; pray give a poor old woman 
one ha’-penny to keep her from starving—an’ plase your honour, 
an happy eternity be with you—one single ha’-penny;—may you 
never want for monev nor meat, your honour—only one ha’-pen- 
ny, dear."—I threw her a few pence, and the coach drove off. It 
was common to see by the way-side, mounds called here raths, all 
resembling tumuli, or the larger barrows which abound in the south 
of England. They seem to be of great age, and are mostly re- 
ferred by antiquaries to periods even earlier than the Danish in- 
vasion. The better kinds of cottages which we saw, were very 
comfortable in appearance; all of them were well white-washed, 
and generally, they had little gardens or shrubberies before them. 
The fields were of a deeper green than it is usual ever to see in 
America:—many of the trees were in full leaf, and vegetation of 
all kinds had made a considerable progress. Several ruinous piles 
of antique structures were passed, but none of them possessed 
much interest. A little before ten in the evening, we entered 
Newry, thirty miles from Belfast, and there stopped to sup. 


( To be continued.) 





Art. II.—Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic, with reflections on Prayer. By Han- 
nah More. London 1819. 

[Republishing by Wells and Lilly, Boston. ] 
A NEW work by this venerable writer has now the additional 
interest, of being probably the last. Her extraordinary talents 
have been devoted for about forty years to the advancement of 
morality and religion, and her numerous productions have estab- 
lished for her a reputation equally pure and enduring. But she is 
far declined into the vale of years, and her eloquent appeals to all 
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that is virtuous and refined in the human heart, must soon be heard 
no more. 

This latest effort of her mind is not in her happiest style; the 
object of the work is to display the evils flowing from a commu- 
nion with the French nation, and her views of foreign manners, 
by which are of course meant manners in France, are tinctured 
with much of that old fashioned prejudice, formei.y entertained 
to so great a degree against every thing French, but which, since 
the return of peace, better opportunities of judging have almost 
entirely removed, even from English minds. 

That the people of France are remarkably unamiable in domestic 
life, will hardly be believed at the present day, and a comparison 
between the French nobility and that of England impartially made, 
would not probably show any superiority in the latter, as to morals or 
piety. At all events, it is beneath the dignity of the enlightened 
and amiable Hannah More to become a politician, or to assist in 
keeping alive that spirit of hostility between the two nations which 
has already been of so much disadvantage to both, and so injuri- 
ous to the cause of humanity. 

The reflections on prayer are not liable to this observation: we 
extract a chapter as a specimen of this part of the volume. 


False notions of the dignity of man, shown from his helplessness 
and dependence. 


* Man is not only a sinful, he is also a helpless, and therefore a 
dependent being. This offers new and powerful motives for the 
necessity of prayer, the necessity of looking continually to a high- 
er power, to a better strength than our own. If that power sustain 
us not, we fall; if he direct us not, we wander. His guidance is 
not only perfect freedom but perfect safety. Our greatest danger 
begins from the moment we imagine we are able to go alone. 

‘ The self-sufficiency of man, arising from his imaginary dignity, 
is a favourite doctrine with the nominal Christian. He feeds his 
pride with this pernicious aliment. The contrary opinion is so 
closely connected, mdeed is so intimately blended, with the sub- 
ject of the preceding chapter, that we shall have less occasion to 
extend our present observation to any length. 

‘We hear much and we hear falsely of the dignity of human 
nature. Prayer founded on the true principles of Scripture, alone 
teaches us wherein our true dignity consists. The dignity of a fallen 
creature is a perfect anomoly. True dignity, contrary to the com- 
man opinion that it is an inherent excellence, is actually a sense of 
the want of it, it consists not in our valuing ourselves, but ina 
continual feeling of our dependence upon God, and an unceasing 
aim at conformity to his image. 

‘ Nothing but a humbling sense of the sinfulness of our nature, 
of our practised offences, of our utter helplessness, and constant 
dependence, can bring us to fervent and persevering prayer. How 
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did the faith of the saints of old flourish under a darker dispensa- 
tion, through all the clouds and ignorance which obscured their 
views of God. ‘“ They looked unto him and were enlightened!” 
How do their slender means and high attainments reproach us! 

‘ David found that the strength and spirit of nature which had 
enabled him to resist the lion and the bear, did not enable him to 
resist his outward temptations, nor to conquer his inward corrup- 
tions. He therefore prayed, not only for deliverance “ from blood 
guiltless,” for a grievously remembered sin; he prayed for the 
principle of piety, for the fountain of holiness, for “ the creation 
of a clean heart,” for “‘ the renewing of a right spirit,” for “ truth 
in the inwards parts,” that the “ comfort of God’s help might be 
granted him.” This uniform avowal of the secret workings of sin, 
this uniform dependence on the mercy of God to pardon, and the 
grace of God to assist, render his precatory addresses, though they 
are those of a sovereign and a warrior, so universally applicable 
to the case of every private christian. 

‘One of our best poets—himself, an unsuccessful courtier— 
from a personal experience of the mortifying feelings of abject so- 
licitation, has said, that if there were the man in the world whom 
he was at liberty to hate, he would wish him no greater punish- 
ment than attendance and dependence. But he applies the heavy 
penalty of this wish to the dependents on mortal greatness. 

‘ Now attendance and dependence are the very essence both of 
the safety and happiness of a christian. Dependence on God is 
his only true liberty, as attendance on him is his only true conso- 
lation. The suitor for human fayour is liable to continual disap- 
pointment; if he knock at the door of his patron, there is probably 
a general order not to admit him. In the higher case there is a 
special promise, that “ to him that knocks it shall be opened.” 

‘The human patron hates importunity; the heavenly patron in- 
vites it. The one receives his suitor according to his humour, or 
refuses his admission from the caprice of the moment; with the 
other, “‘ there is no variableness nor shadow of turning:” “‘ Come 
unto me,” is his uniform language. 

‘The man in power has many claimants in his favour, and com- 
paratively few boons to bestow. The God of power, has all things 
in his gift, and only blames the solicitor for coming so seldom or 
staying so little a while. He only wishes that his best gifts were 
more earnestly sought.. = : 

* When we solicit an earthly benefactor it is often upon the 
strength of some pretence to his favour—the hope of some reward 
for past services: even if we can produce little claim we insinuate 
something like merit. But when we approach our heavenly bene- 
factor, as far from having any thing like claim, any thing like 
merit to produce, our only time, our only acceptable plea is our 
utter want both of claim and merit—is the utter destitution of all 
that can recommend us; yet we presume to ask favour when we 
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deserve nothing but rejection, we are encouraged to ask for eter- 
nal happiness, when we deserve only eternal punishment. Though 
we have nothing to produce but disloyalty, we ask for the privi- 
lege of subjects: though nothing but disobedience to offer, we 
plead the privileges of children—we implore the tenderness of a 
father. 

‘In dependence on God there is nothing abject; in attendance on 
him nothing servile. He never likes the great ones of the world, 
receives the suitor with a petrifying frown, or, what is worse, ne- 
ver dismisses him with.a cruel smile, and a false promise. 

‘ Even if the petitioner to human power escape the vexation of 
being absolutely rejected; even if his suit be granted, the grant, 
it may be, is accompanied with a mortifying coldness, with an in- 
telligible hint that the donor, expects to be no further troubled. 
The grant may be attended with such a tedious delay, as may 
make it no benefit. The boon granted does not, perhaps, prove so 
valuable as the applicant expected; or he finds he might have spent 
the long season of his attendance, his watching and his waiting, to 

_ better purpose; or he might have employed his interest in another 
quarter, in obtaining something more important; or, after all he 
may have received it too late in life, to turn it to the profitable ac- 
count he expected. 

‘ But the Almighty Donor never puts off his humble petitioner 
to amore convenient season. His court of requests is always open. 
He receives the petition as soon as it is offered, He grants it as 
soon as it is made; and, though He will not dispense with a con- 
tinuance of the application, yet to every fresh application He pro- 
mises fresh support. He will still be solicited, but it is in order 
that he may still bestow. Repeated gifts do not exhaust His boun- 
ty, nor lessen His power of fulfilment. Repeated solicitation, so 
far from wearying His patience, is an additional call to his favour. 

‘Nor is the lateness of the petition any bar to its acceptance; 
He likes it should be early, but He rejects it not though it be late. 

‘With a human benefactor, the consciousness of having receiv- 
ed former favours, is a motive with a modest petitioner, for pre- 
venting his making an application for more; while on the contrary, 
God even invites us to call on Him for future mercies, by the 
powerful plea of His past acts of goodness—“ even mercies which 
have been ever of old.”” And as past mercies on God’s part so, to 
the praise of His grace be it said, that past offences on our own 
part are no hindrance to the application of hearty repentance, or 
the answer of fervent prayer. 

The petitioner to human power, who may formerly have offend- 
ed his benefactor, contrives te soften his displeasure by represent- 
ing that the offence was a small one. The devout petitioner to God 
uses no such subterfuge. In the boldness of faith, and the humili- 
ty of repentance, he cries, ‘“‘ Pardon my iniquity for it is great.” 

‘It is no paradox, then to assert that dependence on God is the 
only true safety, dependence upon Him the only true freedom— | 
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treedom from doubt, and fear, and sin; freedom from human de- 
pendence, above all freedom from dependence on ourselves.. As 
pardoned sinners, through, the redemption, wrought for them, find, 
in the renewed, nature, a restoration. to that dignity they had for- 
feited, so those.who are most destitute of the dignity which, arises 
from this dependence, missing the. reality, deceive themselves with 
the shadow. 

‘He who does not believe this fundamental truth, on which the 
other doctrines of the Bible are built—even he who does nomi- 
nally profess to assent to it as a. dectrine of scripture; yet if he does 
not experimentally acknowledge it; if he does not feel it in the 
convictions of his own awakened. conscience, in his discovery of 
the evil workings of his own, heart, and the wrong propensities of 
his own nature, all bearing their testimony to its truth—such a one 
will not pray earnestly for its cure—will not pray with that feeling 
of his own helplessness, with that sense of dependence on divine 
assistance, which alone makes prayer efficacious . 

‘ Of this corruption he can never attain an adequate conception, 
till his progress in religion has opened his. eyes on what is the na- 
tural state of man. ‘Till this was the case, he himself was as far 
from desiring the change, as he was from believing it necessary. 
He does not even suspect its existence, till he is in some measure 
delivered from its dominion. 

‘ Nothing will make us truly humble, nothing will make us con- 
stantly vigilant, nothing will entirely lead us to have recourse to 
prayer so fervently, or so frequently, as this ever abiding sense 
of our corrupt natures,—as our not being able to ascribe any dis- 
position in ourselves, to any thing that is good, or anv power to 
avoid, by our own strength, any thing that is evil.’ 


Art. Ill.—AHistorical Sketch of the principal Banking eat cae 
of Europe. 
[From Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine. | 


WHEN the public attention has been so much excited by the 

discussions relative to the bank of England, the following 
historical sketch of the principal banking establishments through- 
out Europe, will, perhaps, not be unacceptable to our readers. 
With some slight variations, it is principally extracted from the 
‘Cours d’ Economie Politique,’ of M. Henri Storch, published at 
Petersburgh, in 1815, but we have added a variety of particulars. 
In many points of view, this sketch will be found to be extremely 
interesting. It shows, by an almost universal experience, the ruin- 
ous consequences which have invariably resulted from permitting 
either the government, or private individuals, to tamper with the 
currency; while, by showing that the paper of the different contt- 
nental governments constantly fell in value as its quantity was In- 
creased, and rose in value as its quantity was diminished, it affords 


a practical proof of the truth of the theory which teaches, that dy 
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sufficiently limiting the quantity of paper money, its exchangeable 
value may be raised te any conceivable extent. We have annexed 
a short notice of the bank of England; and expect to be able, on 
an early occasion, to give our readers the most satisfactory ac- 
count that has hitherto appeared of the bank of France. 

Bank of Venice.—This was the most ancient bank in Europe. 
Neither the date nor the circumstances which led to its establish- 
ment are exactly known. Historians inform us, that in 1171, the 
republic being hard pressed by war, levied a forced contribution 
on the richest of its citizens, giving them in return a perpetual 
annuity, at the rate of 4 per cent. An office was established for 
the payment of this interest, which in the sequel, became the Bank 
of Venice. This might probably be effected in the following man- 
ner:—As the interest on the loan to government was always paid 
punctually, every registered claim in the books of this office might 
be considered as a productive capital; and these claims, or the right 
of receiving this annuity, must have been soon transferred, by de- 
mise or cession, from one person to another. This practice would, 
in the sequel, suggest to holders of stock, the simple and easy 
method of discharging their mutual debts by transfers on the of- 
fice books, and as soon as they became sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from this method of accounting, bank money was 
invented. 

The bank of Venice was essentially a deposit bank. Though 
established without a capital, its bills bore at all times an agw, or 3 
premium, above the current money of the republic. The invasion | 
of the French, in 1797, occasioned the ruin of this establishment: 

Bank of Amsterdam.—This bank was founded in 1609, on strict- 
ly commercial principles and views, and not to afford any assist- 
ance, or to commix with the finances of the state. Amsterdam 
was then the great entrepot of the commerce of the world, and of 
course, the coins of all Europe passed current in that city. Many 
of them, however, were so.worn and defaced, as to reduce their 
general average value to about 9 per cent. less than their mint 
value, and in consequence, the new coins were immediately melt- 
ed down and exported. The currency of the city was thus exposed 
to great fluctuations; and it was chiefly to remedy this inconveni- 
ence, and to fix the value or par of the current money of the 
country, that the merchants of Amsterdam established a ‘ bank’ 
on the model of that of Venice. Its first capital was formed of 
Spanish ducats, or ducatoons, a silver coin which Spain had struck 
in the war with Holland, and with which, the tide of commerce 
had enriched the very country it was formed to overthrow. The  , 
bank afterwards accepted the coins of all countries, worn or fresh, 
at their intrinsic value, and made its own bank money payable in 
standard coin of the country, of full weight, deducting a ‘ brassage’ 
for the expense of coinage, and giving a credit on its books, or 


‘bank money,’ for the deposits. 














— 
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The bank of Amsterdam professed not to lend out any part of 
the specie deposited with it, but to keep in its coffers all that was 
inscribed on its books. In 1672, when Louis XIV. penetrated to 
Utrecht, almost all who had accounts, demanded their deposits at 
once, and they were delivered to them so readily, that no suspicion 
could be left of the fidelity of the administration of the bank. 
Many of the coins then brought forth, bore marks of the confla- 
siete which happened soon after the establishment of the bank, 
at the hotel de Ville. This good faith was maintained tiil about 
the middle of last century, when the managers secretly lent their 
bullion to the East India company, and to government. The usual 
‘ oaths of office’ were taken by a religious magistracy, or rather by 
the magistracy of a religious people, that all was safe; and the 
good people of Holland believed, as an article of their creed, that 
every florin which circulated as bank money, had its metallic con- 
stituent in the treasury of the bank, sealed up and secured by 
oaths, honesty, and policy. This blind confidence was dissipated 
in December. 1790, by a declaration that the bank would retain 
L. 10 per cent, of all deposits, and would return none of a less 
amount than 2,500 florins. 

Even this was submitted to, and forgiven. But four years af- 
terwards, on the invasion of the French, the bank was obliged to 
declare that it had advanced to the states, and the East India 
Company, more than 10,500,000 florins, which sum they were de- 
ficient to their depositors; to whom, however, they assigned these 
claims. Bank money, which previously bore an agio of 5 per cent. 
immediately fell to 16 per cent. below current money. 

This epoch marked the decay of an institution which had long 
enjoyed an unlimited credit, and had rendered the greatest ser- 
vices to the country. The amount of the treasure of the bank of 
Amsterdam, in 1755, was estimated, by Mr. Hope, at 33,000,000 
of florins. 

Bank of Hamburgh—The bank of Hamburgh was established in 
1619, on the model of that of Amsterdam; its stock originally con- 
sisted of German crowns, called specie dollars. In 17 70, in order 
to obviate the inconvenience arising from the receipt of bad coins, 
it was arranged that the bank should receive bullion as well as 
coin; and it soon afterwards ceased keeping any account in coined 
money. The bank now receives specie in ingots, or foreign coins, 
as bullion only, which renders the money or paper of this bank, 
the least variable standard of any in Europe. Its standard is 47 
of pure metal, 1 of alloy. Those who deposit, pay less than one- 
half per cent. ‘for the security, and one to one and a half per cent. 
for refining; when they re-demand their deposit in the proper 
standard, which few do, but for a profit on the metal beyond this 
charge, preferring at all other times the bank money. The bank 
also lends on the deposit of Spanish dollars, by giving its receipts 
payable to bearer; the charge for this accommodation is only 3s. 
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4d, per wnonth, or 2 per cent. per annum. The loans are limited 

to three months, when the deposit is retired, or the loan renewed. 
The bank of Hamburgh i is the best administered of any in Europe; 
its business and accounts are the most open and best known to the 
public. Its governors are responsible, and frequently renewed. 

When marshal Davoust retook Hamburgh, (4th of November, 
eet he seized on all the treasure he found in the bank, amount- 

to 7,500,000 marcs banco: part of this treasure has been re- 
stared by France. 

Bank of Vienna—was founded by Maria Theresa, in the seven 

ear’s war. The empress issued simple ‘ bills of credit, for twelve 
mnillions of florins, ordering a proportion of the taxes to be receiv- 
able in this paper only. This regulation, by obliging those who had 
taxes to pay to purchase bills, gave them at first, a value superior 
to metallic currency. But the necessities of government, having 
Jed to their excessive issue, gold and silver were gradually with- 
drawn from circulation. At length, in 1797,(a curious coincidence,) 
the bank became altogether unable to pay its paper in specie, on 
demand, and was relieved from this obligation, while at the same 
time its notes were ordered to be received ‘as legal money. ‘Their 
depreciation soon followed, but was accelerated and exaggerated by 
the expedient of creating a copper coinage, of little value; 100 lb. 
of copper being coined into 2400 pieces, and ‘stamped as of the value 
of 600 florins, which were made the standard. During the subse- 
quent years of the war, the government, fearing to add to the al- 
ready exorbitant weight of taxation, and without credit, had no 
other resource but to add ‘to the quantity of paper in circulation. 
In 1810, above 1,060,000,000 of paper florins had been issued, and 
a florin of silver was then worth no less than 12 or 13 florins in 
paper. The depreciation could be carried no farther, without risk- 
ing the safety of the state; and in February, 1811, the government 
declared it would issue no more; and ordered the current paper 
money to be liquidated at onE-FIFTH part of its nominal value, zn 
anew paper money, called ‘ bills of redemption,’ to be retired by 
a sort of sinking fund, formed by the sale of ecclesiastical property. 
The misery and destruction of property that was thus occasioned 
may be conceived, but cannot be described. 

Though the new paper, in point of intrinsic worth, was no better 
than the former, the reduction of its quantity, alone served to assist 
its currency and support its value. In May, 1812, 100 florins of 
silver would exchange for only 186 of this paper, while the for- 
mer had fallen below 12 to 1. From a statement, by Mr. Haldi- 
mand, of the value of Austrian paper money, in 1815, 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, printed in the Appendix to the Lord's Report on the 
State of the ‘Bank of England, it appears, that in the month of 
April 1815, 100 silver florins ‘were worth 489 paper florins; and 
that on the 12th of December last, 247 paper florins were worth 
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100 silver ditto. The value of paper has been gradually mcreasing 
since 1816, 

Bank of Stockhoim,—one of the most ancient, dates from 1657, 
and was established by the government. Its capital was 300,000 
specie-crowns. It issued notes bearing mterest, and payable to 
bearer. It borrowed at 4 per cent. and lentat 6. It was so well 
administered, that at the death of Charles XII. its capital had 
augmented to 5,000,000. 

Another bank was afterwards established, and soon united to the 
first. They uow made ‘advances to the government and to the nor 
bility, increased ‘their paper to 600,000,000 of crowns of copper, 
or about L. 8,000,000 of our sterling. This issue was excessive. 
The bank paper could not be liquidated even in copper, and fell 
to'the 96th part of its nominal value. In 1762, the government 
owed the ‘bank more than 80,000,000 of silver crowns, or above 
L. 3,000,000 sterling. 

Gustavus III. fora time, by strong and wise measures, reme- 
died much of this disorder, but destroyed at Jast his own labours, 
by making war on Russia: from this time the country has been 
deluged by a paper-money without value, and has been so com- 
pletely stripped of metallic currency, as to be obliged to use notes 
of the low value of sixpence! 

Bank of Copenhagen—was founded by royal authority, in 1736, 
with a capital of 500,000 crowns: in 1745, in the tenth year of its 
establishment, it applied to government to be relieved from the 
obligation of discharging its notes in coin: it continued, however, 
to issue paper, and to make advances to the state, and to individuals. 
The public suffered; but the proprietors gained; their dividend 
was so large, that the shares of the bank sold for three times their 
original deposit. In 1773, when the bank had issued 11,000,000 
of paper crowns, the king returned their deposits to the share- 
holders, and becoming himself sole proprietor, carried the issue to 
16,000,000. Specie immediately disappeared, and government was 
obliged to issue paper fidtes of a single crown. 

The evil being come to its acmé, a remedy was attempted. In 
1791, all further emission was forbidden, and a progressive liqui- 
dation ordered. A ‘new bank ‘called the ‘ Species Bank,’ was cre- 
ated, with a capital, in shares, of 2,400,000 specie crowns. ‘This 
bank is independent of the government; and the directors, sworn 
to be faithful, are, in all that relates to its affairs, relieved formally 
from their oath to the sovereign. Its issue of paper was limited to 
one and nine-tenths (less than double) of the specie in its coffers. 
The former bank was to retire annually, 750,000 of its paper 
crowns. By these méans, it was calculated to relieve Denmark, in 
less than ‘fifteén years, from its oppressive load of paper money; 
but the event did not justify this expectation. When once the gan- 
grene of a forced state paper money has seized on a country, neither 
the government nor individuals can extirpate this ‘ caries’ of the 
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public economy, by mild and slow operations. Only a decided, 
prompt, and radical measure can relieve a country sinking under 
an increasing depreciation. In 1804, the new notes lost 25 per 
cent. compared with the currency in which they were payable; 
the notes of the old bank were at a discount of 45. In October, 
1813, the depreciation was such, that 1800 crowns in paper were 
offered for one crown of silver! 

Bank of Russia.—Russia, too, has her paper money. On the 
29th of December, 1768, the empress Catherine, at the commence- 
ment of the war against the Turks, established the Bank of Assig- 
nats, designing to issue notes of bills payable to bearer. In the 
manifesto, these notes were declared, in general terms, and very 
indistinctly, ‘to be payable in current money.’ This doubt, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled. In the first months of their issue, it was 
ascertained that they would be discharged in copper only, in im- 
itation of the bank of Stockholm. But this was as impossible as it 
was improper. The value of copper was too small and too varia- 
ble, and the difficulty of its transportation rendered it impractica- 
ble for this purpose. Only gold or silver could be the standard. 
The notes, therefore, soon ceased to be notes of credit, and became 
merely a state paper money. This paper money, however, by its 
convenience, the moderation of the government in its issue, and the 
regulation, that it should be received instead of specie in all the 
government treasuries, bore a value above its nominal par with 
silver. In the first eighteen years, only 40,000,000 (equivalent 
then to nearly L. 5,000,000 sterling) were in circulation, and no 
note for less than twenty-five rubles, or about L. 5, at the exchange 
of that time. This limitation of quantity, with the real advantages 
of paper currency, made the assignats so agreeable to the public, 
that, until 1788, they preserved an ago, or premium, of five per 
cent. above copper money, and silver had not more than three per 


cent. premium in its favour. In 1774, at the peace of that date, 


paper was on a par with silver. 
In 1786, the empress created a loan bank, and increased the mass 


of assignats to 100,000,000, engaging to carry it no farther; but 
the wars with Turkey, Sweden, Poland, and Persia, occasioned 
the failure of this engagement in the year 1790. At her decease, 
in 1796, the assignats in circulation amounted to about 160,000,000 
of roubles. 

This increase was too great and too sudden, and necessarily led 
to depreciation. In 1788, paper was at discount; in 1795, it had 
sunk nearly one-third, and metallic currency had disappeared so 
much the more, because paper notes of 10, and of 5 roubles were 
issued, and all payments made in paper or copper. 

The progress of the depreciation will be rendered more evident 
by the following statement, which we extract from another part of 


M. Storch’s work. 





Account of the number of paper assignats in circulation in Rus- 
sia, from 1786 to 1814, inclusive, and of the variations in their 
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value, as compared with silver. 
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bis i val _ 
Y Annual Exaissjons Total Paper Rou- ras Silver a “of the 
ears, | of Paper Roubles | biesin Circulation. | Rouble in | Assignat 
or Assignats. 4 sissigna 
Assignats. in Silver. 
Roubles. Roubles. Copecks. Copecks. 
1786 40,000,000 40,000,000 102 9& 
787 60,000,000 100,000,600 103 97 
1788 100,000,000 108 926-5 
1789 100,000,000 109 91 5-4 
1790 11,000,000 111,000,000 115 87 
1791 6,000,000 117,000,000 125 811-3 
1792 3,000,000 120,000,000 126 791-3 
17938 4,000,000 124,000,000 135 74 
1794 21,550,000 145,550,000 141 71 
1795 4,450,000 150,000,000 146 68 1-2 
1796 7,703,640 157,703,640 142 70 1-2 
1797 5,87 1,200 163,574,840 126 791-3 
1798 31,356,765 194,931,605 137 73 
1799 15,068,395 210,000,000 148 67 1-2 
1800 2,689,335 212,689,335 1535 65 1-2 
1801 8,799,000 - 221,488,335 151 66 1-4 
1802 8,976,090 230,464,425 140 712-5 
18038 17,160,240 247,624,665 125 80 
1804 13,033,885 260,658,550 126 791-5 
1805 31,540,560 292,199,110 130 77 
1806 27,040,850 319,239,960 137 73 
1807 63,089,545 382,329,505 148 67 1-2 
1808 95,059,075 477 368,580 186 53 3-4 
1809 55,832,720 533,201,300 224 44 2-3 
1810 43,798,700 577,000,000 300 $83 1-3 
1811 77,000,000 394 95 9-3 
1812 577,000,000 37§ 26 3-5 
1815 577,000,000 397 25 1-3 
1814 577,000,000 397 25 1-5 








Since the peace, the Russian government has made every pos- 
sible exertion to lessen the quantity of paper money. From a re- 
port of the finance minister, M. Gourieff, dated 9th April last, it 
appears that about 118 millions of assignats have already been 
withdrawn from circulation, and it is estimated that in the next two 
years, an additional 100 millions will be cancelled. This has been 
partly effected by funding the assignats, and partly by exchanging 
them at certain rates for gold and silver roubles, of which there . 
has been of late a very extensive coinage. In consequence of the 
diminution of their number, the relative value of the assignats 
has advanced considerably; and the paper prices of all commodi- 


ties have proportionally declined. 
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Bank of England,—It will be seen from this sketch, of the his- 
tory of the principal continental banks, that their connection with 
their respective governments has been the radical defect of their 
constitution, and the real cause of the various disorders we have 
thus briefly detailed. The lending of large sums to government, 
is a transaction altogether incompatible with the real nature of 
banking, and which could not fail to prove fatal to any company 
who were obliged to pay their notes on demand. [If previously to 
a loan being made to government, the currency was sufficiently 
abundant, and paper on a par with gold, it is obvious that the ad- 
ditional supply of paper'thus thrown into the market, would sink 
its value, and there would be a run on the bank for gold for ex- 
portation. Thus circumstanced, unless the bank had immense sur- 
plus funds, which it could easily convert into cash, or bullion, it 
would stand an extreme risk of being obliged to stop payment, 
and would, at all events, suffer considerable embarrassment and 
difficulty. 

If a considerable amount of paper had been borrowed by govern- 
ment from a bank on long credit, without supposing its issue to 
have been.in excess, it might, nevertheless, expose the establishment 
to great hazard. In the case of either real or imaginary dangers, 
arising from political or other causes, a run is always made on the 
banks; and if their funds are locked up, or not available, the con- 
sequences must inevitably prove fatal. 

Circumstances of this nature, caused the crisis of 1797, and the 
restriction act. The issues of the bank of England were not at that 
time superabundant, for there was no excess of: the market above 
the mint price of gold. The run was entirely owing to political 
causes, and would soon have subsided, had the directors been able 
sufficiently to control their issues, or had their paper been only 
issued to private individuals, from whom, in the course of sixty 
days at farthest, they would have received payment. Their capi- 
tal, however, and several millions of their notes, having been Ient 
to government, they could not recover payment of either the one or 
the other. The beggarly impoertunity of the ministry had emptied 
their coffers, and multiplied their notes—increased their debts, and 
lessened their means of payment. ‘ It was then owing,’ says Mr. 
Ricardo, ‘ to the too intimate connection between the bank and 
government, that the restriction became necessary; it is to that 
cause, too, that we have owed its continuance.’ 

The late reports of the bank committee, afford the most convinc- 
ing proof of the accuracy of this statement. From 1790 to 1797, 
when the restriction act passed, the amount of the advances made 
by the bank to government, and of the notes outstanding, on the 
25th of each year, was:— 
Bank Notes. Advances. 
4790- = -- = 10,247,960. 7,908,968 
17991 - = 11,699,140 9,603,978 
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Bank Notes. Advances. 
1792 . - 11,549,810 - - 9.839.338 
1793 - - 11,431,180 - 9, 66,698 
1794 - - 10,963,380 - - 8,786,514 
1795 - - 13,539,160 - - 11,114,230 


WWE ces oe 11,030,110 - = 11,718,730 

The amount of the advances of the bank to government, on the 
20th of February, and 2d of August, each year, since 1814, and 
of the bank notes issued during the corresponding half years, is 
reported by the commons committee as foliows: 

Bank Notes. Advances. 

1814. Jan. to June 25,511,012 — Feb. 26. 1814 23,607,300 

July to Dec. 28,291,832 — Aug. 2. — 34,937,800 

1815, Jan. to June 27,155,824 — Feb. 26. 1815 27,156,000 

July to Dec. 26,618,210 — Aug. 2. — 24,079,100 
1816. Jan. to June 26,468,280 — Feb. 26. 1816 18,988,300 
July to Dec. 26,681,398 — Aug. 2. — 26,012,600 
1817. Jan. to June 27,339,768 — Feb. 26. 1817 25,399,500 
July to Dec. 39,210,035 — Aug. 2. — 27,330,718 
1818. Jan. to June 27,954,558 — Feb. 26. 1818 27,002,000 
July to Dec. 26,487,859 — Aug. 2. — 27,060,900 

Feb. 11. 1819 21,930,000 

The circumstance of the public creditors, being obliged to re- 
ceive payment of their dividends in bank of England paper, has, 
since the epoch of the restriction, rendered it nearly as compulsory 
as that of any of the continental states. That it has not been equal- 
ly depreciated, is to be ascribed entirely to its being liable to have 
its concerns inquired into by parliament, and canvassed by the 
public. We trust, however, that this ruinous connection between 
the bank and government is now about to be dissolved; that in 
future, the Bice will be compelled to regulate their issues by 
reference to a fixed standard, and not according to their varying 
whims and caprices; and heat: they will no longer have it,in their 
power to play at fast and loose oak all the property in the king- 
dom. 

Like the bank ot Venice, the bank of England owed its origin 
and its privileges to the distresses of government. It was founded 
in 1694, The original capital was only L. 1,200,000, mortgaged 
to government for an annual interest of L. 100,000. In a year or 
two afterwards, its capital was increased to L. 1,440,000. In 1700, 
the bank obtained from parliament an assurance, that, during the 
continuance of its charter, no similar charter should be granted to 
any banking company established in England; and in 1708, it was 
enacted, that no more than six persons should be capable of enter- 
ing into any association or copartnership, for the purpose of car 
rying on the trade of bankers. This most impolitic regulation has 
not hitherto been repealed. The capital of the bank of England 
now amounts to L,. 11,686,800, lent to government at an interest 
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of 3 per cent. and payable at the expiration of the charter. The 
bank notes in circulation, on the 26th of August, 1818, amounted to 
L, 28, :87,865, and on the 11th of February, 1819, to L. 23,628,820. 
In 1790, the bank had gold coin and bullion in its coffers of the 
value of L. 5,619,000; but on the 26th of Febuary, 1797, the epoch 
of the restriction, this supply was reduced so low as L. 1,272,000. 
We do not know that an account has been published of the amount 
of cash and bullion in the bank at any subsequent period. 


View of some of the icading points of difference in the situation 
of Great Britain, in the years 1797, (when the bank restriction act 
was passed,) and 1819. 


Annual net revenue, 
Interest of public debt, 


Sinking fund, 
Gilending exchequer bills, 


Jan. 1797. 


11,844,407 
2,338,784 
13,218,600 


Jan. 1819. 


L. 18,737,760 L. 49,549,899 


29,068,137 
14,726,039 
43,655,600 





Unfunded debt, 
Outstanding credits due to the bank 
ot England, 

Exports, . 

Imports, 

Circulating gold coin, 

Bank of England notes, 8,640,250 25,956,840 

Country banks, ' 230 750 

To which may be added an increase of population exceeding one 
million and a half. 


1,677,125 
39,096,900 


53,559,711 
36,900,681 


5,248,932 
17,597,280 


30,5 ' 8,000 
23,186,000 
30,000,000 








Art. 1V.—8ritish Finances. 
A® BSTRACT of the net produce of the revenue of Great Britain, 
in the years and quarters ended Sth July 1817, 5th July 1818 

and Sth July+1819; distinguishing the consolidated fund, the annual 
duties, and the war taxes, and also distinguishing the customs and 
excise. 

Revenue distinguishing the con- 
solidated fund, the annual duties, 
and the war taxes. 


Years ended 5th July. 
1817. 1818. 1619. 
L. se L. 


5,367 836 7,547,081 
17,072,066 19,115,307 
6,030,997 6,308,177 
1,360,000 1,401,000 
5,935,664 6,184,410 
187,413 1,172,184 
258,688 520,561 
1,417,755 216,447 


Customs, 
Excise, 
Stamps, 
Post-oflice, 
Assessed taxes, 
Land taxes, . ‘ 1, 
Miscellaneous, . ’ 


Unappropriated war duties, 22,235 





41,175,212 


Total consolidated fund, 38,628,419 42,065,167 
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Annual duties to pay off bills. 
Customs, . -. . 2,900,109 2,101,823 3,152,326 
Excise, 532,744 273,961 634,832 
Pensions, &c. ‘ : 4,016 16 
Total annual duties, . 3,436,869 2,375,784 3,783,174 
Permanent and annual duties 42,065,288 43,550,996 45,852,341 
War taxes. 
Customs, i ‘ : 556 
Excise, ; ; 3,629,404 3,277,779  3436,029 
Property, satel jus: > Me GS AIG 1206, %40 72,910 
Total war taxes, . ; 8,355,079 4,482,548 3,508,933 
Total revenue, distinguish-} — 
rs fea lees 50,420,367 48,033,544 49,361,280 
taxes, . 
Revenue distinguishing the 
customs and excise. 
Total produce ‘of roan t 8,268,501 10,000,379 10,499,407 
as particularized above, , ; 
Ditto of excise, as above, 21,254,214 21,179,114 23,186,168 
Ditto of stamps, post-office, ) 
assessed property, and 
land taxes, miscellaneous, 20,917,652 16,854,051 15,675,705 
& unappropriated a, 
and pensions, as ditto — 
Total revenue, distinguish- 
ing the customs and =| 50,420,367 48,033,544 49,361,280 
cise, 
Deduct receipt upon pro-> ; 
perty, war duty on malt, | ¢ 660,476 1,226,984 289,357 
and unappropriated du oien Sie wisi tie : 
ties, JjJ- 
Revenue, exclusive of pro-) 
perty, war duty on malt, 43 759.891 46,806,560 49,071,923 


and unappropriated du- ] 


ties, 





Art. V.—Forezgn Literature, 


Ww: have been long accustomed in this country, to obtain all our 
foreign literary information from the periodical publications 
of Great Britain, and to place implicit reli:nce on their capacity 


and fairness. 


The mass of evidence lately collected. and imperishably re corded, 
by the powerful genius of our distinguished countryman, R»! rt 
Walsh, jun. should diminish our admuation of British critics, and 
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shake our filial confidence in their decisions. If Mr. Walsh’s able 
appeal should have the happy effect of sometimes enticing us from 
the beaten track of British literature, rendered disgusting by na- 
tional prejudice and individual pride, into the delightful fields of 
continental science, he will have conferred a lasting benefit upon 
his countrymen. 

The Edinburgh and London Quarterly Reviews, though bitter 
enemies on other points, appear to have formed a strict alliance for 
the purpose of repressing every effort of American genius. When 
a bright ray of science shines from the western shore of the At- 
lantic, it is either refracted into hideous obliquity, by the dense 
and misty atmosphere of British criticism, or sent back in con- 
temptuous reflections, by those mirrors of national prejudice, the 
British Reviews. 

These observations were elicited by the perusal of several num- 
bers of a work lately commenced in Paris, called La Revue Ency- 
clopoedique. A desire to do justice to the labours of the votaries 
of learning in all countries, and to promote the cause of true sci- 
ence, are the most prominent features of this work. The French 
reviewers appear to be well informed with respect to the institu- 
tions, manners, and statistics of the United States; points on which 
the /earned, in Great Britain, display the most lamentable igno- 
rance, or the most wilful misrepresentation. The philosophers of 
France, Italy, and Germany, having escaped from the shackles of 
national prejudice, greet every legitimate son of science, whether 
an American o~ a Greek, a Franklin or a Nicolo Paulo, as a fel- 
low citizen of the yreat republic of letters. 

The four h number of La Revue Encyclopoed:gue contains a 
very Interesting article on prejudiee, by the enlightened Sismondi, 
intended by its author to appear in the Edinburgh Ency clopedia, 
in an English translation. There is a peculiar aptness in making a 
philosophical analysis of prejudice, for the use of the British na- 
tion. Lhe profound genius of Sismondi, deeply versed in the mas- 
ter science of the human mind, having discovered the prevailing 
disease of British intellect, has administered a remedy at once mild 
and wholesome. 

In the following translation of the introduction to Sismondi’s 
article, I have endeavoured to give the author’s meaning in plain 
English; to transfuse the beauties of his diction, would require the 
elegant pen of Murphy. If Sismondi’s philosophical beauties 
should induce some of my young countrymen to give more of 
their attention to the literature of continental Europe, my object 
will be fully attained. Harmopivs. 


Translation.—The name of prejudices is applied to all opinions 
which are formed, before our reason has discussed, and our judg- 
ment confirmed them; to all motives which influence our belief, 
without having any relation to the subject of inquiry. They may 
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be just or unfounded; they may aid our good inclinations, or shac- 
kle our reason; and we should neither reject them with contempt, 
nor submit to them with confidence. The judgment should remain 
free from prejudice, neither blindly resisting it, nor substituting it 
for reflection, but appreciating it according to its true worth. An 
opinion cannot be considered as clearly established, unless all the 
prejudices which are connected with it, have been analysed, traced 
to their origin, and estimated at their just value. A being destined 
to a longer existence, man comes into the world endowed with 
powers and an activity disproportioned to his earthly career. He 
knows, and he desires to know every thing; he forms but a small 
link in the chain of beings, and he would know them all, and 
foresee all their operations. His own experience is not sufficient 
to furnish him with the knowledge necessary for his own conduct. 
Upon the recommendation of others, he is obliged to adopt most 
vs those rules which he feels the necessity of following. Did he 
not believe the reports of others, respecting the properties of bodies, 
he could neither defend, feed, nor clothe himself. In making him 
a social being, God has required him to claim his part in the great 
inheritance of human experience. All is tradition with him, long 
previous to conviction or experience. He imitates before he rea- 
sons, and imitation is the adoption of the knowledge.of others. All 
his natural powers are developed in infancy, according to the ex- 
ample of those who have lived before him. All: his moral facul- 
ties also, are planted and cultivated in his soul by other hands; 
and whith he arrives at maturity, he conceits himself full of his 
own riches, whilst nearly all he possesses has been bequeathed to 
him by generations that have passed away. 

The infant who learns from his parents, to feed, to walk, to speak, 
to avoid danger, learns also from them to think and to judge; and 
still more to express thoughts which are not his own, and to re- 


ceive opinions which he has not formed. ‘This constant adoption - 


of the opinions of others, is a necessary consequence of his situa- 
tion in the world. Continually required to decide and act for him- 
self, before he is able to reflect, he is obliged to form his faith, his 
morality, and his political opinions, upon the foundation of others, 
and even to gather his knowledge of the sciences, of the arts, and 
of commerce, from observations which were not made by himself. 
Every thing is prejudice in his mind, long before it becomes judg- 
ment. In proportion, however, «as his reason is developed, he re- 
considers some of the opinions he had formed, and appreciates 
them intrinsically, (for themselves,) at least as far as he can, whilst 
all the points of comparison, and all the notions by which he be- 
gan to form his mind, are yet established only upon prejudice. 
What we have learnt from others, we believe; what we have ob- 
served ourselves, we snow. Hence, in the most general accepta- 
tion of the word, all that we believe is prejudice; until: having ap- 
plied successively the philosophical doubt, which precedes and 
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‘causes examination, to each point of our belief, this doubt, and the 

roof which follows it, change prejudice into judgment: hut the 
difficulty and the tediousness of this operation are soon felt, even 
by those who are endowed with the clearest and most powerful 
intellect. Among the opinions generally admitted, and which 
every one at first received with confidence, some remain doubtful 
after examination; and the number of those, which a habitually 
reflecting person has not had the time or ability to examine, re- 
mains at the end of the longest life, infinitely greater than that of 
those which he has submitted to this test. Moreover, whatever 
may be the activity of his mind. and the justness of his manner of 
thinking, he is constrained, during the whole course of his life, to 
trust to prejudice for the greatest part of his actions, because he 
has not yet established all the principles which belong only to 
judgment. 

It is precisely because the philosopher cannot escape from pre- 
judice, and because he meets with it at every step, both in himself 
and in others, that it is necessary for him to be acquainted with 
those human propensities which have influence over the opinions 
of others, and over his own. He wiil not entirely escape from pre- 
judice; for in that case, he would be lost in a sea of doubts; but he 
will rise high enough to appreciate it himself, to foresee how each 
of his powers may modify his opinions; and after allowing its law- 
ful part to the natural propensity which tends to accrediter every 
notion, he will receive no more upon the faith of others, than the 
notion itself, such as human testimony represents it; doubtful evi- 
dence, indeed, but which cannot yet be replaced by any thing more 
solid. 

At the first glance, we discover a resemblance between preju- 
dices and those presumptions which serve in law, to supply the 
defects of testimony, and which habitually determine our choice 
of probable opinions, when we cannot arrive, or at least, when we 
have not yet arrived at demonstration. But, presumptions arise 
from the circumstances of the thing itself, which is under our ex- 
amination; prejudices grow out of the dispositions of our own 
minds. Presumptions are foreign to us; prejudices are foreign to 
the questions they decide. Hence, to arrive at greater precision in 
terms, we shall call pr esumptions, all those shades of probability 
which arise from the question itself which we examine, or from 
its accessory circumstances, whilst we call jrezudices, all those 
inclinations to believe, or not to believe, which arise from the play 
of our faculties, the habits of our minds, or the emotions of our 
hearts. Presumptions are wzthout us; they are as various as the 
circumstances from which they arise; and although logic teaches 
to appreciate them, it can with difficuity comprehend them all, and 
arrange them.in classes. But, preyucices are within us; they arise 
from ourselves; and although it is impossible to foresee the mil- 
lions of forms that human prejudices may assume, yet it may not 
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be so, to class them according to the natural sentiments to which 
they are related. 

This analysis of the origin of prejudices is not only an object of 
curiosity; it should render us more indulgent to the opinions of 
others, and at the same time more correct in our own. It almost 
always makes us see a fair side in the most absurd opinions: (it 1s 
that by which they are disseminated;) and it teaches us at the same 
time to surprise in ourselves, and to dislodge that secret bias which 
induces us to prejudice, when wisdom requires that we should 
previously examine. 

In effect, tradition, and it is thus that we shall call the whole 
mass of knowledge that we receive from others, presents us with 
nothing but presumptions; our faculties change them into preju- 
dices, by the way in which they prepare us to admit them. The 
persons who transmitted these presumptions to us, possessed facul- 
ties analogous to ours, and they have also modified them. These 
faculties, which usurp the place of judgment, act as a prism, which 
gives colour to objects; the prism must submit to analysis in its 
turn. In general, we are sufficiently accustomed to distinguish 
within ourselves the faculties of judgment, memory, imagination, 
and sensziility. We shall follow this division to show how the 
different dispositions of the soul modify the objects which are 
presented to it; or rather, how the three latter usurp the place of 
the judgment, and offer their prejudices instead of its decisions. 
But besides these active powers, we may perceive one within us, 
which is passive, and is a kind of vis znertz@, which resists the 
action of the others. These faculties will afford us the division of 
all the prejudices. We shall refer them to memory, imagination, 
sensibility, and the Jove of repose, usurping the place of judgment. 

(To be continued.) 





Art. VI.—Récherches Phystologiques et Médicales sur les Causes, 
les Symptomes, et le Traitement, de la Gravelle. Par F. Magen- 
die, Docteur en Medecine de la Faculté de Paris, &c. &e. 
8vo. pp. 91. Paris, 1818. 

[From the Eclectic Review. ] 


ROM some isolated, but, so far as it goes, very strong evidence, 

Dr. Magendie infers that animal diet is the cause of gravel: and 
having, as he supposes, ascertained the fact, he propounds, by way 
of explaining this fact, a principle which, according to our concep- 
tions, rests merely upon defective analogies, drawn from inanimate 
to living existence. 

To the use of animal food, have been ascribed, even by some 
individuals in our own country, not only gravel, but serophula, 
cancer, consumption, asthma, gout, and, indeed, all the chronic 
ailments that are incident to man; and there.are very many who, 
although they may not go the length of some of the witra ene- 
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mies to this kind of diet, and do not quite suppose, that with every 
slice of beef, we actually swallow a dose of poison, still are in- 
clined to attribute a variety of diseases to this source, and to sup- 
pose that vegetable aliment would at the least insure against their 
easy induction. 

An extended disquisition on this contested point, would properly 
embrace the following particulars of inquiry. First, how far is 
man shown to be carniverous or herbiverous, by the form and 
structure of his body, and by the display of his natural or unso- 
phisticated propensities? Secondly, what were the habits of our 
species, as it respects food, at former periods? Thirdly, what is 
the diet, and what, so far as they can be judged of, are the conse- 

uences of such diet in different parts of the world? Fourthly, 
what correspondence would there appear to be between our ali- 
ment and the more prevalent ailments of this country, now, and 
in the time of our forefathers? And lastly, is that class of our 
countrymen, at the present time, which consumes the greatest pro- 
‘portion of animal food, in the same ratio obnoxious to coastitu- 
tional disease? 

As far as structure would determine the question of man’s ali- 
mentary destination, the vegetable. apologists seem to consider 
themselves as almost invincible, since, in the human species, as 
they urge, those teeth are wanting, that are invariably found in 
carniverous animals: at least, the teeth which are termed canine, 
in man, have nothing in their make answerable to the teeth of the 
same name in those brutes which refuse vegetable, and live upon 
animal food. But in their hurry to seize upon this fact, our specu- 
latists have overlooked the circumstance, that almost all the carni- 
vora, except man, are in some measure animals of prey, and that 
nature has provided them with the teeth in question, both for pro- 
curing and for tearing their food. Now, neither of these processes 
is performed by man; he is not accustomed to take his meat raw, 
nor by force, in the way of seizure. The mo/ares, or grinding 
teeth, moreover, correspond, as it regards structure, in a very 
marked manner to the teeth of the omnzverous class of animals, or 
those which are capable of being sustained, either by a mixture of 
both kinds, or exclusively by one kind of aliment. With respect 
to the other principal distinction in structure, namely, the form 
and length of the intestinal canal, although man, in this particular, | 
‘is removed to a considerable distance from the proper carnivora,’ 
he cannot be classed with the Aerbzvora: in fact, as it regards both 
the teeth and the intestines, there are indications which must be 
satisfactory to any sober judgment, that it was the design of Provi- 
dence, that man’s proper food should be of a mixed kind, while at | 
the same time he should be enabled occasionally to accommodate ) 
himself to a protracted use of either species of aliment alone. With 
regard to early propensities, as marks of original destination, we 
see no great force in the inference deduced from the alleged fact, 
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of a few ‘ wild men of the woods,’ having evinced an exclusive 
propensity for fruits and herbs, since, from the mode in which 
they had been sustained from infancy, such aliment was the only 
one with which they had been made acquainted. All that has been 
adduced on the subject of propensity and structure, avails to prove, 
certainly, that man is not an animal of prey, but, the argument 
avails no farther. 

The inquiry, What were the habits of man in the earliest pe- 
riods of society? would lead to the question of antediluvian diet 
and longevity; but the only records which exist, descriptive of ‘ the 
world before the flood,’ contain, in respect to diet, no positive in- 
formation. We must cominence our comparison of ancient and. 
modern customs, from patriarchal times subsequent to the deluge; 


and if abstaining from animal food and from drink, are dictates of 


nature, it will be seen that man very soon learned to disregard 
them, and degenerated into a carniverous, a ‘ drinking,’* and a 
‘ cooking’ animal. We read that Abraham, when entertaining his 
celestial guests, ‘ran unto the herd and fetched a calf, tender and 
good, and gave it unto a young man, and he hasted to dress it. 
And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, 
and set it before them, and he stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat.’ We have upon record, even before this time, the 
express command of God to Noah on this head: ‘ Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you: even as the green herb have 
I given you all things.’ Genesis ix. 3. Again. When Isaac was 

* advanced to a good old age, he instructs Esau to make him some 

‘savoury meat,’ such as he loved, and, by implication, such as he 
had been in the practice of eating. So that we have very early 
proofs of what the maintainers of the herbaceous hypothesis are 
disposed to deny, namely, the compatibility of long life and animal 
diet. 

But let us come to the test of what may be considered a fairer 
comparison, that of the respective diet and corresponding longevity 
of different parts of the world in the present time. On this head, a 
great deal of labour has been employed to prove, that in those re- 
gions of the globe, for instance, in extensive districts of the eastern 
world, where, from religious or other motives, man lives exclu- 
sively upon vegetable matter, instances of longevity are more fre- 
quent, than in countries where opposite habits are prevalent. But 
all the ingenuity of sophistry is found unavailing, to enable the 
abettors of this doctrine to make any way against the strong cur- 
rent of opposing and unsuspicious evidence. It has been asserted 
by witnesses who have not any particular case to make out, that, 
on the one hand, the vegetable-eaters of India scarcely ever ad- 


* It has been asserted by one theorist, who maintains the vegetable creed 
with great pertinacity, that were man to live upon esculent and undressed vege- 
tables, there would be no occasion for him to drink at all; and that he is not by 
nature ‘a drinking animal!!’ 
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vance beyond, or even attain the age of sixty. On the other hand, 

the inhabitants of Lapland and Iceland, countries in which so much 
animal food in the form of fish is consumed, are distinguished by 
more than ordinary longevity. Much more, probably, in either 
case, is attributable to climate and other physical causes, than to 
the mode and matter of sustenance; but even in this particular, the 
advocate of ‘ fish, flesh, and fowl,’ has quite as much to favour his 
side of the question, as the stickler for the superior salubrity of 
vegetable fare. 

We have hitherto been advancing upon ground, over which, the 
generality of our readers, will not have felt much hesitation in fol- 
lowing us. The solution of the two remaining questions, however, 
involves positions somewhat more debatable. The guantum of ani- 
mal food consumed in this country, as connected with the quantum 
of disease, is a question of high interest to parents who are anxious 
for the welfare of their offspring. Now, it is a fact too often over- 
looked by advocates for a meagre regimen, that a much larger 
proportion of animal food was consumed, by some classes of so- 
ciety at least, formerly, than in our own time. Let the breakfast 
of a maid of honour in Elizabeth’s court, be contrasted with the 
corresponding meal of the same description of personage in the 
present day, and then, until it can be proved to us that the chine- 
devouring dames of the period alluded to, were more liable to 
‘ constitutional maladies’ than our present tea-drinking court ladies, 
we shall take leave to doubt the direct connexion between quan- 


tity of food and quantity of disease, in the way that the defenders 


of abstemiousness suppose. 

Again: we are told by sir John Fortescue, who wrote in the fit- 
teenth century, when he is setting the Aealth and happiness of the 
British poor against those of other nations, that ‘ they,’ the poor, 

‘are fed in great abundance with all sorts of flesh and fish, of which 
they have plenty every where.’* And further, comparing one class 
of our fellow countrymen with another, at the present period, 
where do we find the maladies in question, existing in the greatest 
frequency and virulence? Do we expect to meet with cancer, and 
scrophula, and consumption, and madness, among rustic labour- 
ers, one of whom takes as much meat almost at a single meal, as 
serves a whole poor family in commercial and manufacturing 
towns? Or do we not rather look for such diseases either among 
the squalid and-half-famished inhabitants of such towns, where 
vapid and merely stimulating fare usurps the place of solid suste- 
nance, or among the superior classes of society, whose digestive 
organs, debilitated by habits of luxury, seldom demand or admit 
of much that is solid and supporting? 

Upon the whole, it may be safely concluded, that a due admix- 
ture of animal and vegetable food, (the proportion being greater on 


* Omni genere carnium et piscium ipsi in copia vescuntur. 
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one side or the other, according to constitutional temperaments 
and external circumstances,) is decidedly the natural and legiti- 
mate diet of mankind in general, and of the inhabitants of tempe- 
rate latitudes especially. To the burning countries under the equa- 
tor, a dict more decidedly vegetable, seems more suitable; but with 
us, animal matter appears almost indispensable. With respect to 
quantity, there is no occasion for any great apprehensions, so long 
as ‘a good digestion waits on appetite.’ It is not from the butcher, 
but from the cook, that we receive the slow. poison which often 
preys upon the vitals. It is not by the quantity or kind of matter 
which we take, so much as by the mode in which it is furnished, 
and the times at which we take it, that our frames become radi- 
cally impaired. 

Much difference of opinion has obtained with respect to drink 
also, in reference to its supposed connexion with different diseased 
states. Ever since observations on the zngesta have been method- 
ized into any thing like system, water has been an object of minute 
inquiry, both as to its chemical composition and its physical effec ts; 
and no wonder, since it is natural for mankind to attach 4 censi- 
derable effect to a substance they are daily swallowing. Ihese re- 
searches, however, have thrown very little light upon the gue modo 
of the salubrity or insalubrity of the different kinds of the fluid in 
question. There is, indeed, no small reason to be altogether scep- 
tical on this point; for even the maladies of particular climates and 
places, attributed to the qualities of the water, are much more 
satisfactorily accounted for by other considerations: the goitre, for 
example, prevalent in some of the Alpine valleys, has been thought 
to be owing to the waters of the place, but in other districts, the 
waters of which are precisely the same in quality, the deformity is 
not known. Gravel and stone, the subjects of our more particular 
investigation, have iikewise been ascribed to the impregnations of 
the waters used by the patient; but, ‘ besides that those concretions 
do not answer to any of the known combinations of materials found 
in waters, the maladies in question, happen indifferently to persons 
living upon soft waters, as those of the Thames or the Seine, or to 
those, who are the principal part of their lives, in the practice of 
drinking from springs impregnated with calcareous ingredicnts,’ 
In fact, there are no well attested instances of any specific effects 
arising from the use of any waters, if we except those which either 
operate in the way of temperature, or which contain sulphureous, 
chalybeate, or saline components, in such measure as sensibly to 
act upon the animal organization. 

It is a law of life, that the more we enjoy, the more we suffer. 
We cannot have the advantages of civilization and refinement, with- 
out being exposed, in a greater or less measure, to the physical 
and moral evils which luxury brings in her train. Chronic, or con- 
stitutional maladies, are among the number of these evils, and 
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theorists have erred in dissecting and analysing one supposed 
source of evil, to the exclusion of a multitude of others. 

But it is time that we should proceed to notice more particularly 
what are the facts upon which Dr. Magendie founds his hypothe- 
sis, of animal food being the cause of calculous complaints. 

It will be recollected, that in our review of Dr. Marcet’s work,* 
we stated, on the authority of that author, that ‘ in hot climates, 
and especially between the tropics, calculous affections are almost 
unknown.’ Now, in these countries and climates, vegetable aliment 
constitutes almost exclusively, the sustenance of the inhabitants. 
This fact, Dr. Magendie seizes hold of with avidity, as amount- 
ing nearly to a demonstration in favour of his argument; but it is 
singularly unfortunate for the hy pothesis, that the nations of the 
more northern and of arctic regions, enjoy an equal immunity from 
this class of disorders, notwithstanding that their food, far from 
consisting of vegetable productions, is almost exclusively, at least 
in the case of the latter, made up of animal matter, especially of 
fish. In reference to a particular district of our own country, we 
are told by Dr. Scudamore, who has had opportunities of perso- 
nally observing the fact, that these ailments are exceedingly pre- 
valent among the poorer classes in the neighbourhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells, whose diet is almost wholly herbiverous. Mr. Cop- 
land Hutchinson also, in a paper recently published in the Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, has proved, by 
indisputable documents, that sailors enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from stone and gravel; men whom we all know to be peculiarly 
hable to suffer in other ways, from the effect of living upon one 
kind of animal diet, to which they are often under the necessity 
of being restricted. We are further told, by apparently a very 
candid and dispassionate observer, upot. Dr. Magendie’s theory, 
that * he has repeatedly seen all the phenomena of gravel subdued, 
and the inordinate secretion of uric acid speedily reduced, by per- 
severence ina diet consisting of plazn animal food, sea biscuit, rice, 
potato, and other farinaceous vegetables, with a moderate allow- 
ance of white wine or diluted brandy; and from which, animal fat 
and o2/s, fruit, salad, and other green vegetables, sugar, bread, 
pastry, and all alimentary substances prone to fermentation in the 
stomach, have been rigorously excluded.’} 

Dr. Magendie further alleges, that animals whose food is not 
naturally vegetable, and whose urine superabounds with a propor- 
tion of uric acid, may have the relative quantity of that acid re- 
duced by confining them to vegetable diet. In this position he is 
in a great measure correct. Indeed, the fact that carniverous ani- 
mals are the only ones in which uric concretions are detected, we 
regard as the strongest point in favour of our theorist’s assump- 


* Eclectic Review, vol. iX. N. 8. p. 270. 
} London Medical Repository, voi. XI. p. 59 
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tions. But it ought to be recollected that these concretions are 
never found ina great number of the carniverous tribes of animals, 
so that something more than the mere circumstance of food must 
be connected with a constitutional dispositiun to secrete the uric 
acid, 

Our author cites, with much apparent triumph, in support of 
his principle, the case of an individual who was, from the fluctua- 
tions of commerce, repeatedly subjected to considerable reverses 
of fortune, and who, during the periods of his opulence, and the 
corresponding mode of luxurious living, was invariably subject to 
gravel and gout, both which complaints as regularly left him when 
poverty compelled him to plainer fare. This instance, however, 
only proves, what had been already sufficiently substantiated, that 
the greater the call made upon the stomach and digestive organs, 
the greater is the liability to derangement in the secretions, and in 
the whole physical, we might add, moral man. 

And this leads us to notice a second objection against Dr. Ma- 
gendie’s principles, on the ground of the tendency they evince to 
apply mere chemical laws to the explication of vital phenomena. 
‘Uric acid,’ says our author, ‘ contains in its composition a large 
proportion of azote; animal food is azotic, and therefore, animal 
food must favour the generation of substances in which uric acid 
abounds.’ But it ought to be recollected, that the quantity and 
quality of animal secretions, by no means bear this regular pro- 
portion to the kind and measure of the zagrsta, and that the very 
essence of vital support consists in the faculty possessed by the 
living principle, of assimilating or converting aliment into a new 
product.* That this law has its limits, must be conceded; and it 
would be flying in the face of facts, to deny that several substances 
taken into the first passages, are afterwards detected in the secre- 
tions and emunctories of the body, almost unchanged. But this is 
by no means generally the case: the state of the stomach, relative 
to the integrity of its functions, has more influence upon the se- 
cretions, excretions, and exhalations of the body, than the nature 
or quality of the matter received in the shape of aliment. Nay, 
the mind itself will occasionally operate a remarkable variety in 
the particular referred to, without the assistance of any material 
agency: the hearing of unpleasant news will often impart a disa- 
grecable odour to a breath, which, but the moment before, was 
free from it; and it is more than probable, that in Dr. Magen- 
die’s example of his commercial patient, the mental feelings inci- 
dent to his varied fortunes, had a conjunctive influence with his 
diet, in regulating his alternate subjection to, and immunity from 


* It is the same thing with vegetable life. ‘ The marine plant, (for instance.) the 
ashes of which form soda, if sown in a box filled with earth, that does not contain 
a particle of ihat alkali, and moistened with distilled water, furnishes it in? as 
great quantity as if the plant had been growing on the borders of the sea, in a 
soil always inundated by brackish or salt water. 
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disease. Individuals, suffering from gout or gravel, have been 
known to forget their complaints in the bustle and anxiety of con- 
tested elections, although during the whole of the time, they were 
taking into their stomach quite as large quantities of azotic ali- 
ment as they had before been accustomed to. 

In noticing Dr. Marcet’s work, we stated, that while lithic or 
uric acid concretions are allowed to be the most usual form of 
calculous, a great number of other kinds are frequently met with. 
This circumstance, however, is unfortunate for professor Magen- 
die’s azotic hypothesis, and ‘accordingly we find him reluctant to 
admit the fact. Ad/ the calculi, he says, subjected to his own ex- 
amination, have consisted of uric acid; and the varieties detailed 
by Wollaston, Marcet, and others, are ‘of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence. Are these contradictory statements to be reconciled by the 
supposition, that in France, uric concretions are more common 
than in this country? Or are we to seck assistance in the explana- 
tion of the enigma, by recollecting the proneness of speculatists to 
make facts bend to theory? 

Such, in brief, are Dr. Magendie’s arguments for his chemical 
theory of calculous formation, and such are the objections to which 
it is exposed. His practice, however, we believe to be better than 
his theory; and we have great pleasure in referring to his work for 
some useful hints, both on the dietical and .he medicinal man- 
agement of the complaints in question.* To regulate and simplify 
the diet, will be found a most important ingredient in our cura- 
tive or preventive indications in gravel and stone; and vegetable, 

as being more digestible, and more easily assimilated by some 
weak stomachs, than animal food, is often much more appropriate 
fare for individuals subject to these disorders. ‘ | have often,’ 
says Mr. Brande, ‘ known a week’s abstinence only, from animal 
food, relieve a fit of uric gravel, where the alkalies were of little 
avail; and in other cases, the same plan has been most successfully 
adopted; at the same time, it must be remembered, that if flatulency 
and other stomach symptoms arise from the want of usual animal 
diet, itachicf will in most instances result. '+ 

In the paper from which we have made the above extract, are 
to be found some very philosophical intimations, and some very 
useful directions on the subject of calculous. Mr. Brande, we feel 
convinced, has duly apprecieted chemical influences in the ratio- 
nale, and treatment of the disorders under consideration, without 
having failed to recognise the modifications such influences must 
receive from the peculiar circumstances that regulate the phe- 
nomena of life. 

‘it is,’ he says, ‘ of the utmost importance, that the early symp- 
toms of gravel should be carefully attended to; for we are often 


* An English translation of it has been published. 
+* Observations on the Medico-Cliemical Treatment of Calculous Disorders.’ 


By W.T. Brande. Quarterly Journal of Science and Art. 
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able, with little difficulty, to check their progress, and to form use- 
ful anticipations of the probable duration and extent of the com- 
plaint. It is in this stage, and this only, that we may rationally 
speak of solvent medicines; and that it is really in our power to 
prevent that kind of accumulation which ends in stone, either of 
the kidney or bladder.’ Mr. Brande then proceeds to inculcate the 
necessity of bearing in mind, that there are not very often to be 
found more than three varieties of gravelly or sabulous deposit: 

there are, first, and principally, the uric acid; secondly, the phos- 
phate of lime; and thirdly, the phosphate of ammonia ‘and magne- 
sia. The two last constitute a whzte sediment in the urine, while 
the first, forms a red deposit. Of the white, or phosphate calcul), 
acids are the particular correctives; while for the red or uric gravel, 
alkalies prove the best remedies. Such is the general principle 
which, in the indications of practice, or the institution of preven- 
tive measures, ought never to be lost sight of. Instances some- 
times occur, as, indeed, was before intimated. of persons taking 
alkaline medicines, such as magaesia and lime, as supposed cor- 
rectives of gravel, and solvents of calculous, which have added to, 
in place of diminishing the offending material, by encouraging the 
deposition of fresh matter. Soda water, for instance, not unfre- 
quently produces abundance of white sand, ‘ which,’ remarks Mr. 
B. ‘ the ignorance of the patient, and his medical attendant, lead 
them to refer to the solvent power of the medicine upon the stone, 
whereas great mischief is doing, by giving the urine more than its 
usual tendency to deposit the phosphates, and consequently to 
augment the size of the calculus.’ ‘To counteract, then, the ten- 
dency to the formation of this white sand, acid me dicinals ought 
to be employed, (v7z. the nitric, the sulphuric, the muriatic), which 
often operate a decidedly beneficial change upon the urinary secre- 
tion, in the course of a very few days. The vegetable acids also are 
occasionally very serviceable, and these are es) ecially adapted to 
cases of disorder in children, in which the white sand appears in 
abundance. It is to be remarked, by the way, that both in young 
persons, and in individuals of a more advanced age, this white 
sediment often takes place as a mere temporary consequence and 
indication of digestive derangement; in such cases, its appearance 
ought not to excite any alarm as to future or petlibainea disposi- 
tions. 

As acids are correctives of the white concretions, so are alkalies 
of the red: and soda, potash, magnesia, and ammonia, are, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the individual, to be had recourse to, 
as remedies for the lithic or uric calculi. Magnesia possesses the 
double advantage of being aperient as well as alkaline, and is often 
most conspicuously serviceable; but some caution is requisite even 
in the use of this medicinal, simple as it may appear. Very mis- 
chievous consequences have been known to result from its lodge- 
ment in the first passages, and when carried to an extreme, there 
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is also danger of its encouraging that kind of deposit from the 
urine, which constitutes one of the species of the white sand. On 
the alkalies, both mild and caustic, and on the question of their 
mcede of operating, we have already treated i in analysing Dr. Mar- 
cet’s volume. 

We need not recapitulate. Our object, it will be perceived, has 
been throughout, to guard against illegitimate generalization, in 
reference both to diet and medicinals; and to prevent the reveries 
and abstractions of enthusiastic speculatists from gaining ground, 
to the exclusion of sober theory and scientific inference. 





Art. VII.—Jceland; or, The fournal of a Residence in that Island, 
during the years 1814 and 1815. Containing, Observations on 
the Natural Phenomena, History, Literature, and Antiquities 
of the Island; and the Religion, Character, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of its Inhabitants: with an Introduction and Appendix. By 
Ebenezer Henderson, Doctor in Philosophy, &c. &c. Octavo, 
2 vols. 377 and 412 pages. Edinburgh, 1818. 

V¥XHLE author of these travels was not driven from his home by 

that want of employment from without, and of resource from 
within, which has so often excited a passion for rambling. ‘The 
allurements of pleasure did not tempt him to wander in pursuit of 
luxury and fashion, nor did a taste for knowledge lead him to in- 
dulge, by travelling, in an extensive survey of manners, and of the 
works of nature and art. He appears to have been much the man 
of business, and, though learned, to have given, comparatively, 
little of his attention to any other object, than that which was the 
occasion of his voyage to Iceland. This object was not of a politi- 
cal or acommercial nature. Dr. Henderson was sent as the agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in order to disseminate 
the sacred scriptures in a country which had great need of them, 
to investigate the wants of its inhabitants with respect to these 
repositories of divine truths, and to establish a Bible society among 
the Icelanders. 

The author was not, however, by any means without a spirit of 
liberal inquiry, and has given us, in his introduction, a brief sketch 
of the island and its inhabitants. We extract the description of the 
yokuls, or ice mountains, which is peculiarly interesting. 

‘Celebrated as this island i is, for its volcanoes and hot springs, 
it is scarcely less remarkable on account of the enormous ice 
mountains which occupy a vast portion of its surface. ‘To these 
mountains, the natives give the name of yokuls, which signify large 
masses of ice. They have, generally, terreous and rocky moun- 
tains for their basis; and, in many places, exhibit magnificent gla- 
ciers, which commence at a great height, and run down, with a 
very rapid descent, into the plains. 

‘Though cov ered with coats of ice of immense thickness, when 
the internal parts of the mountains become ignited, the mass of ice, 
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or indurated snow, is cracked and rent by the explosion which 
ensues; a great quantity of it is melted by the flames, or the exun- 
dations of hot water; and whole fields of ice are sometimes de- 
posited on the neighbouring plains. Some of these yoku/s are re- 
markable for their vacillation; not remaining in a settled position, 
but moving forwards, and receding again, at certain indefinite 
periods. 

Iceland, we are informed by the author, was discovered by Nad- 
doda, 2 Norwegian pirate, about the year 860. It was visited in 
864, by Gardar Ivafarson, a Swede, who called it Gardarsholm, or 
the island of Gardar. It is recorded that Floki, another celebrated 
pirate, incited by the favourable accounts given by Gardar, made 
use of a singular expedient to assist him in finding out the island. 
On his voyage, probably when he supposed himself not far cistant 
from the object of his search, he let loose three ravens, one of 
whom bent its course to Faroe, at which Floki had touched, 
another returned to the ship, but the third, flew towards the island, 
and thus supplied to the navigator, his want of a compass. But 
this expedition did not prosper; for Fioki, too much occupied in 
fishing, neglected his harvest; and, during the following winter, 
the cattle which he had brought with him, died. After a further 
stay of about eighteen months, this navigator returned to Norway. 

A permanent settlement was, at last effected, A. D. 874, and 
the colonization of the country was assisted by the tyranny exer- 
cised by Harald Harfagra, over the Norwegians. 

After remaining republicans for three hundred and thirty-three 
years, the Icelanders fell under the dominion of Norway, and since 
1387, have been subject to Denmark. 

The author has advanced the position supported by particular 
narratives in the Icelandick history, that the Icelanders were the 
discoverers of America; and has asserted that this took place in 
1001. : 

It is the opinion that Iceland was, formerly, much more popu- 
lous than at present. The author has related that, in the fifteenth 
century, an epidemic disease, called the black death, produced a 
fatal result to nearly two thirds of the inhabitants; and in the years 
1707 and 1708, sixteen thousand persons died of the smail-pox. 
In 1801, the population, we are told, was forty-seven thousand two 
hundred and seven, and that it is calculated, three thousand have 
been added since that time. 

Dr: Henderson describes the general temper of the Icelanders 
in the following terms. 

‘It has been said, that in general, the Icelanders are of a sullen 
and melancholy disposition; but, after paying the strictest atten- 
tion to their appearance and habits, I must pronounce the state- 
ment inaccurate, and one which could only have been made by 
those who have had little or no intercourse with that people. On 
the contrary, I have been surprised at the degree of cheerfulness 
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and vivacity which I found to prevail amongst them, and that, noi 
unfrequently, under circumstances of considerable external depres- 
sion and want. Their predominant character is that of unsuspect- 
ing frankness, pious contentment, and a steady liveliness of tem- 
perament, combined with a strength of intellect, and acuteness of 
mind, seldom tobe met with in other parts of the world. They 
have ‘also been noted for the almost unconquerable attachment 
which they feel to their native island. With all their privations, 
and exposed as they are, to numerous dangers from the operation 
of physical causes, they live under the practical influence of one 
of their common proverbs: “ Iceland is the best land on which the 
sun shines.”’’ 


Christianity began to be prevalent in Iceland in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, and in 1551, the protestant doctrines were 
universally inculcated. The author gives great praise to the Ice- 
landick clergy, for their faithful attention to the performance of 
the duties of their stations, notwithstanding the smallness of their 
salaries obliges them to heintle much of their time to their farms. 

We dismiss the author’s introduction, and enter upon his jour- 
nal, from which we make the following extract: 


‘ The first view we obtained of Iceland, was on the evening of 
the 12th of July, 1814. At the distance”of forty miles, we could 
discover some of the ice mountains towering to an immense height 
in the horizon, surrounded below with clouds, and completely 
covered with snow. From about the middle of the highest, a black 
rugged ridge commenced, which continued to dip gradually to- 
wards the west, till it was intercepted by two small conical snow 
capped mountains, that bore the most perfect resemblance to su- 
gar loaves. When the tediousness of the voyage is taken into con- 
sideration, an allowance will easily be made, for my attaching the 
idea of beauty to those masses of perennial snow, notwithstanding 
the revolting presentiment of cold, which necessarily forced itself 
into my mind.’ 


Having received a welcome reception, both from private indi- 
viduals and from the constituted authorities, at Ruykiavik, which is 
the chief mercantile establishment on the island, our author prepared 
himself for the adventurous task of a journey through the interior 
to the northern coast, intending to return by the western shore. 

After a picture of Icelandick travelling, of the rugged tracts of 
lava, which seem to form a considerable part of the surtace of the 
island, and of that hospitality with which our traveller appears to 
have been uniformly weicomed in his journey, we are presented 
with the following account of a great natural curiosity. 


* The track we followed, led us, ail at once, to the brink of the 
frightful chasm called A/mannagia, where the solid masses of burnt 
rock have been disrupted, so as to form a fissure, or gap, not less 
than a hundred and eighty feet deep, in many places nearly of the 
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same width, and about three miles in length. At first sight, the 
stupendous precipices inspired us with a certain degree of terror, 
which, however, soon left us; and we spent nearly half an hour in 
surveying the deep chasms, running nearly parallel with the main 
one, almost below our feet. On the west side of the rent, at no 
great distance from its southern termination, it is met by another 
opening, partially filled with large masses of broken rock, down 
which the traveller must resolve to proceed. Binding up the bri- 
dles of our horses, we made them descend before us. while we 
contemplated with surprise, the undaunted nimbleness with which 
they leaped from one step of this natural staircase to another. Inour 
own descent, it was not without impressions of fear, that we viewed 
the immensely huge pieces of rock that projected from the sides 
of the chasm, almost overhead, and which appeared to be but slen- 
derly attached to the precipice. When we arrived at the bottom, 
we found ourselves situated in the midst of a fine green; and after 
stopping once more, to admire the wild and rugged grandeur of 
the scenery, we again mounted our steeds, and reaching a pass in 
the eastern cliffs, which owing to the sinking of the ground, are 
considerably lower, we made our egress with the utmost ease.’ 


Our traveller soon encountered some of the hot springs, which 
form one of the most conspicuous curiosities of Iceland, and he 
expatiates, with considerable enthusiasm, on the mingled richness 
and wildness of the landscape, which, on one occasion, met his 
view. Indeed, the union of summer onal winter, which cheresten 
ized the scene, was well calculated to fill the mind of the specta- 
tor with delightful emotions. 

We now approach, perhaps, one of the most remarkable works 
of nature. ‘his is the geysers, or principal boiling fountains of 
Iceland. They have attracted the attention, and been described 
by the pens of many travellers, among whose accounts, that of 
Dr. Henderson is not the least interesting, and is, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

‘ Though surrounded by a great multiplicity of boiling springs, 
and steaming apertures, the magnitude and grandeur of which, far 
exceeded any thing we had ever seen before; we felt at no loss in 
determining on which of them to feast our wondering eyes, and 
bestow the primary moments of astonished contemplation. Near 
the northern extremity of the tract, rose a large circular mound, 
formed by the depositions of the fountain , justly distinguished by 
the appellation of the great geyser, from the middle of which, a 
great degree of evaporation was visible. Ascending the rampart, 
we had the spacious basin at our feet, more than half filled with 
the most beautiful, hot, crystalline water, which was but just 
moved by a gentle ebullition, occasioned by the escape of steam, 
from a cylindrical pine, or funnel, in the centre. This pipe, I as- 
certained by admeasurement, to be seventy-eight feet of perpen- 
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dicular depth; its diameter is, in general, from eight to ten feet, 
but near the mouth, it gradually widens, and opens, almost imper- 
ceptibly, into the basin, the inside of which, exhibits,a whitish 
surface, which has been rendered almost perfectly smooth by the 
incessant action of the boiling water. The diameter of the basin 
is fifty-six feet, in one direction, and forty-six in another; and 
when full, it measures about four feet in depth, from the surface 
of the water to the commencement of the pipe. The borders of 
the basin, which form the highest part of the mound, are very 
irregular, owing to the various accretions of the deposited sub- 
stances; and at two places, are small channels, equally polished 
with the interior of the basin, through which the water makes its 
escape, when it has been filled to the margin. The declivity of 
the mound is rapid at first, especially on the northwest side, but 
instantly begins to slope more gradually, and the depositions are 
spread all around, to different distances, the least of which is near 
a hundred feet. 
* * % * * * * 

‘ Twenty-five minutes past nine, as I returned from the neigh- 
bouring hil!, I heard reports, which were both louder and more 
numerous than any of the preceding, and exactly resembled the 
distant discharge of a park of artillery. Concluding from these 
circumstances, that the long expected wonders were about to com- 
mence, I ran to the mound, which shook violently under my feet, 
and I had scarcely time to look into the basin, when the fountain 
exploded, and instantly compelled me to retire to a respectful dis- 
tance on the windward side. The water rushed up out of the pipe 
with amazing velocity, and was projected by irregular jets into 
the atmosphere, surrounded by immense volumes of steam, which, 
in a great measure, hid the column from the view. The first four 
or five jets were inconsiderable, not exceeding fifteen or twenty 
feet in height; these were followed by one about fifty feet, which 
was succeeded by two or three, considerably lower; after which, 
came the last, exceeding all the rest in splendor, which rose at least 
to the height of seventy feet. The large stones, which we had pre- 
viously thrown into the pipe, were ejaculated to a great height, 
especially one, which was thrown much higher than the water. On 
the propulsion of the jets, they lifted up the water in the basin, 
iearest the orifice of the pipe, to the height of a foot, ora foot and 
a half; and on the falling of the column, it not only caused the 
basin to overflow at the usual channels, but forced the water over 
the highest part of the brim, behind which I was standing. The 
xreat body of the column, (at least ten feet in diameter,) rose per- 
pendicularly, but was divided into a number of the most superb 
curvated ramifications; and several smaller spoutings were severed 
{rom it, and projected in oblique directions, to the no small dan- 
ger of the spectator, who is apt to get scalded ere he is aware, by 
the falling jet.’ 
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The author, next morning, saw an eruption of the new geyser, 
or, as it 1s called by the natives, strokr, nine feet in diameter, and 
from fifty to eighty feet high. The longest eruption of these foun- 
tains, witnessed by Dr. Henderson, continued for eight minutes 
and ten seconds. 

We accompany our author from the geysers to the northern coast 
of Iceland, not without some sympathizing sentiments at the hard- 
ships which he endured, and admiration at the composed fortitude 
with which they were borne and surmounted. The interior of the 
island exhibits a dreary and uninhabited tract, composed of icy 
and volcanic mountains, mingled with tracts of sand and lav a, 
and affording only small spots of verdure at the stations, which, in 
one instance, are fifty miles apart. We compassionate our trav el- 
Jer in his entrance on the desert, and share in the cheerfulness 
which animated him on beholding, after a dreary journey from a 
mountain, the valley of Eyafiord, which he thus describes: 


‘ The change in the prospect was indescribably delightful. The 
green grass with which the valley was richly clad, the beautiful 
river by which it was intersected, the cottages which lay scattered 
on both sides, and the sheep and lambs which were grazing in 
every direction, and which, from their distance below us, appeared 
only as small specks; these circumstances, combined with the height 
of the mountains that boldly facéd each other, and then sloped 
gently down into the valley, proved an agreeable relief to the eye, 
which, for four days, had scarcely beheld a tuft of grass; or, in- 
deed, any thing but stones and snow.’ 


The dwelling-houses of the Icelanders are far from being invit- 
ing, as they are low, poorly finished and dirty. 

On his arrival on the northern coast, our traveller altered his 
plan of returning to Reykiavik, by the western part of the island, 
and determined to proceed by the eastern and southern divisions. 
Previous, however, to executing this determination, he made a 
short excursion to the west. On this tour, we find him paying a 
visit to a poet, who had translated Milton into the Icelandick 
tongue. 

The following is an account of one of the many dangers to which 
the Icelanders are subject: 


‘One of the principal inconveniences to which the inhabitants 
of the valleys, in the north of Iceland, are exposed, is what they 
call the scrida, or the falling of part of the surface of the moun- 
tains, into the valley below. It generally begins high up, by the 
disruption of a cliff, or the loosening of the earth after rain, which, 
accumulating fresh strength, and receiving new accessions as it 
proceeds, spreads wider and wider, and with a tremendous noise, 
hurls every thing before it, into the middle of the plain.’ 


On his return from Holurn, which was formerly the seat of a 
bishop, and where a printing press was established in the sixteenth 
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century, from which issued three editions of the Icelandick scrip- 
tures, Dr. Henderson commenced his return to Reykiavik. In the 
course of his progress, we find him passing a salmon fishery, and 
crossing a ferry, at which it was necessary to swim the horses. 
He was furnished with a tent, which he pitched almost every night, 
prefering it to the accommodation which the houses could afford. 
His attention was attracted by the hot springs of Reykiaverf, the 
principal of which are three in number. The basin of the largest 
is about thirty-three feet in diameter, the pipe, about ten, and of 
no great depth. The fountain is adorned with incrustations and 
uther siliceous depositions, similar to those at the geysers. It only 
jets in tempestuous weather, when the eruptions are said to be 


both lofty and frequent; but our author witnessed an ebullition of 


about a foot in height, which produced an overflow of the basin, 
and lasted about half a minute. Another of these springs, instead 
of alternate states of quiet and eruption, boils continually and fu- 
riously; its pipe is about fourteen feet deep. The third, the pipe 
of which is about eight feet in diameter, combines in its operation, 
the spouting and boiling of the other two. Its jets take place every 
five or six minutes, and are from fifteen to twenty-feet high. 

On his way to Reykiaplid, our traveller passed near Thezanda- 
dal, or, The Valley of Silence, so called from its having been for- 
merly inhabited, but depopulated by the plague. We trace him 
over lava, with its craters; rivers with their cascades, and through 
a desert called Myvats-sandar, consisting entirely of sand, pumice, 
and other volcanic sahemmites. He also crosses, several times, a 
stream of lava, one of those which issued from the neighbouring 
mountains of Leishnukr and Krabla, between the years 1724 and 
1730. At this period, three farms were destroyed, and the molten 
stream advancing into the lake Myvator, formed several small 
islands, and destroyed the fish. This lake derives its name from 
the remarkable swarms of gnats by which it is infested, the bite of 
which is extremely painful. 

On the border of the lake, our traveller met with a respectable 
family removing, on horseback, a distance of not less than five 
hundred miles to the south. To females, this journey must have 
been terrible, and a distressing accident which had occurred on 
the morning when these travellers reached Dr. Henderson’s tent, 
of a child of two years old, breaking its thigh, at a great distance 
from surgical aid, in being "dropped from the horse by its attend- 
ant, may illustrate the hardships which they underwent. 

Our author, proceeding on his journey, passed the vapour bath, 
a low rude building of lava, raised over a trevice, through which 
a quantity of steam issues. Soon after, he arrived at the sulphur 
mines, which have been dug by the peasants, in an irregular and 
prodigal manner. The beds of ‘sulphur are thick, and covered only 
with a thin crust. Near these mines are situated twelve large 
ealdrons of boiling mud, the action of which, attended by roaring, 
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splashing, and the ascent of vast columns of dense steam, the au- 
thor describes as truly terrific. On partially ascending the moun- 
tain Krabla, the author had a view of a circular pool, of black 
liquid matter, at least three hundred feet in circumference; irom 
the centre of which, a column of the same substance, about ten 
feet in diameter, was ejected to a height of thirty feet, surrounded 
by smoke, and with a loud thundering noise. Leaving this moun- 
tain, he visited Hrafntinnufial, or the Obsidian mountain, so called 
from its abounding in obsidian, or the Icelandick agate, of which 
our traveller selected such specimens as he could conveniently 
carry. 

In crossing a river in this neighbourhood, which, like many 
others in Iceland, proceeds from a yokul, or ice- field, the author 
encountered considerable danger. He was afterwards benighted 
in a desert, six miles in extent, where, not being able to discern 
the path, he was carried on safely by the instinct of his horses, 
until stopped by a steep elevation, which on examination, prov ed 
to be the farm house of Grimstad, which was the limit of his day’s 
journey. 

In calculating time, our traveller informs us that the Icelanders 
make use of the natural horizon, which they divide into eight 
points, consisting of the peaks or projections of mountains; or, in 
the absence of these, of pyramids of stones, erected on the cor- 
responding heights. 

More than once, our author passes his encomium on Icelandick 
manners, particularly where they are not corrupted by intercourse 
with strangers. He describes the inhabitants as moral, religious, 
cheerful, contented, and hospitable. Much simplicity appears to 
prevail among them, together with a degree of information in the 
peasants, quite remarkable, and superior to what is generally ob- 
served in that class. The intemperance which was sometimes ob- 
servable formerly, has been checked by the high price of spirituous 
liquors; and, to use the expression of an Icelandick clergyman, 
‘their poverty is the bulwark of their happiness.’ It is difficult to 
resist the testimony founded on daily observation, of the effect of 
so simple a state of society, in promoting virtue; but, at ihe same 
time, these remarks carry with them a severe reflection on the man- 
ners of a majority of those communities to whom Providence has 
allotted abundant temporal blessings. 

We notice, in perusing our author’s narrative, that in the parish 
of Hof, containing upwards oi four hundred souls, there was only 
one parishioner more than eight years of age, who could not read, 
and this individual was prevented by a natural infirmity. 

Following our traveller, we behold him now cheered by the 
prospect of fine meadows; now crossing a deep river, by a slight 
and partially decayed bridge, thrown from one precipice to another; 
now perplexed in fording a stream, and now tracing a resemblance 
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between the mountain peaks and the turrets of Edinburgh castle, 
or the dome of St. Paul’s. 

At the factory of Diupavog, the most southerly harbour on the 
east coast, the author met with a pretty voluminous circulating 
library, which the zeal of the proprietor has prompted him to es- 
tablish, for the accommodation of such as may wish to cultivate 
different branches of science. 

The following is an interesting account of some mineralogical 
curiosities: 

‘ At the distance of about three miles from the factory, we came 
to along irregular range of cliffs, where the shore, “ eat into caverns 
by the restless wave,” exposed “ the place of stones,” and disclosed 
to the ravished eye, some of the most unparalleled beauties of the 
mineral kingdom. In the hard rock, were numerous and widely 
diversified crystallizations of quartz; ‘but what particularly attract- 
ed my attention, was the zeolite, or star stone, so called from the 
beautiful shining rays of crystal, which all divirge from a common 
centre, and terminate in a pyramidal form. It was imbedded in 
argillaceous earth, and on this account, is easily dug out; but was 
so exceedingly brittle, of itself, that it could hardly bear the re- 
moval of the clay. Of this mineral, | met with many beautiful 
varieties. Some of these stars contain four sided rays, or bars of 
crystals, nearly as fine as hairs, and not more than a quarter of an 
inch from the centre to the circumference; others consist of bars 
near a quarter of an inch in circumference, and three or four inches 
in length, while others are found in the shape of a goose’s egg, but 
twice as large, which, on being broken, present a flat surface, con- 
sisting, at one end, of a white, and white bluish substance, re- 
sembling cornelian, and at the other, of beautiful bars of white 
crystal, that lie close together, like pillars in a bed of basalt. These 
last are covered with a thin coat, of a light green colour, in which, 
in various places, small prominences appear, consisting of a green- 
ish loose grained substance. At the same place I found some small 
light stones, externally of the same colour; but on being broken, 
they discovered a beautiful shining substance, which I take to be 
calcareous spar. Chalcedonies and red jasper also abound in the 
neighbourhood; and though most of the European cabinets have 
been stocked with specimens from this place, in the selection of 
which, the greatest waste has been made; it still contains inex- 
haustible treasures, and would richly repay the toils of the natu- 
ralist, who spent a summer here in mineralogical researches.’ 


After proceeding some distance further, the author found him- 
self in the midst of large masses of columnar rocks, which he 
compares to the remains of Grecian architecture. 

‘ The pillars were piled one above another, with the most perfect 
exactness, and arranged so as to form an entire semicircle. They 
stand quite jeipediedlar, some of the divisions may be about four 
feet in length, but in general, they appeared to be from two to 
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three feet. The most of them were six-sided; a considerable num- 
ber had five, and some seven sides. Finding that such fragments 
as had been thrown down, were mostly all concave, at the one 
end, and convex at the other, I was anxious to ascertain their origi- 
nal position, and climbed up amongst the broken pillars, when I 
discovered that they were all concave at the upper end; and the 
excavation appeared to be more or less hollowed, according to the 
convexity of the lower end of the joint that had ’stood upon it.’ 
The colour of some of the yoku/s is thus described: 


‘In the upper regions, they appear to consist of the purest vir- 
gin snow; about the middle, they become blackish, owing, I sup- 
pose, to the admixture of sand and dust from the adjacent moun- 
tains; and a considerable way around the edge, they assume a 
beautiful green tint, which, reflecting the beams of the sun, pro- 
duces the most brilliant effect.’ 


We are furnished with a description of a moving ice mountain, 
called the Bretdamark yokul, about twenty miles in length, fifteen 
in breadth, and having an extreme height of about four hundred 
feet. Its progress towards the sea, appeared from its covering the 
tracks made in the sand by travellers the preceding year. The 
author observed, that one which had been made only eight days 
previous to his arrival, was already invaded by the ice. 

Our poor traveller, in passing a river called the Yokulsa a Brei- 
damerkursand, was in imminent danger. He describes its tumul- 
tuous roar, and the height of its breakers, to have been tremen- 
dous; and avers, that nothing but a confidence in the Divine pro- 
tection, which seems to have been his support in every danger, 
emboldened him to encounter its fury. The boiling and. raving of 
the stream, whose impetuous current was obstructed by shoals of 
ice, the washing of the loose stones hurled against one another at 
the bottom, the dashing of the waves, produced by masses of ice, 
stopped in their course by large stones, the baggage horses being 
swung round by the flood, when the water rose against their sides, 
and our author’s riding horse throwing himself suddenly against 
the stream to avoid being carried away, were circumstances which, 
when united, were well calculated to intimidate. It is in scenes like 
these, that the mind relinquishes, for the moment, that practical 
atheism in which the generality of mankind love to indulge, and 
which opposes, in the ordinary circumstances of life, a resistance 
too generally successful, to’all serious and permanent impressions 
of religion. 

An extraordinary instance of generosity was experienced by our 
author, from an Icelandick peasant, who exchanged a strong fresh 
horse for one of Dr. Henderson’s lean ones, which he was obliged 
to leave behind, without expecting any money for the exchange. 

This is a custom of the country, called hesta-kaup, and is esteemed 
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a duty of hospitality towards travellers who may need such as- 
sistance. 

We meet, soon after, with a farmer famous for his attachment 
to ancient Scandanavian literature, and who owned more than a 
hundred sagas or legends. 

We have also an account of a dreadful exundation of the vol- 
cano Orafa, which, in the year 1727 poured down such torrents of 
hot water, as to destroy, according to one estimate, six hundred 
sheep, and one hundred and sixty horses, besides carrying away 
two women and a boy. 

We notice the account of the alternate progressive and retro- 
grade motion, at certain periods, of the southern Skeidera yokul, 
which on these occasions is known to recede more than half a 
mile. Our author observed, at the distance of about three eighths 
of a mile from the present margin of the yo&z/, a number of infe- 
rior neights that had been left on its regress in 1812, which was 
the last time, previous to his visit, that it had been observed to be 
in motion. 

The following picture exhibits a pleasing contrast to the scenes 
of desolation and danger in which our traveller has wandered so 
long. 

‘ The two subdivisions of Skaftafell’s syssel are separated from 
each other by the G ™mupsootn, and the traveller, on passing that 
boundary, leaves the regions of perpetual ice and snow, and enters 
a tract, which, though greatly defaced by the terrible convulsions 
of nature to which the last century was witness in this neighbour- 
hood, still exhibits ample specimens of that beauty and fertility, for 
which it has been renowned. The northern Skeidera and Skaptar 
yokuls lie at a considerable distance back from the farms, and the 
low flat hills which occupy the intermediate space, while they 
screen the inhabitants from the cold northern blasts of winter, af- 
ford their flocks and herds a pretty luxuriant pasturage. T he nu- 
merous cottages that line the base of the hills; the rich vegetation 
which clothes nearly two thirds of the declivity; and the beautiful 
basaltick pillars appearing among the cliffs above, the tops of which 
are met by the descending heath, all combine to render the dis- 
tricts of Lida and Fliotshverfi the most delightful of any in Iceland,’ 

In the year 1783, an eruption of the Skaptar volcano, produced, 
according to two accounts published by chief justice Stephenson 
through its immediate effects, and by the famine and other mise- 
ries which it caused, a loss, in two years, of 9,336 persons, 28,000 
horses, 11,461 head of cattle, and 190,488 sheep. ‘The extreme 
length ‘of the torrent of lava, says our author, is about fifty miles; 
its greatest breadth, in the low country, between twelve and fifteen 
miles; its height in ‘the level country does not exceed a hundred 
feet, but in some parts of the channel of the river Skapta, it is 
not less than six hundred feet high.’ These dimensions are taken 
hy our author, from chief justice Stephenson’s description of the 
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eruption of 1783, altered according to Mr. Paulson’s M.S. The 
great distance to which its minor effects extended appears from 
the following extract. ‘the quantity of ashes, brimstone, &c. 
thrown up into the atmosphere, was so great, that nearly the whole 
European horizon was enveloped in obscurity. Salso-sulphureous 
rains fell in several countries of the north. In the Faroe islands, 
the ground was, at times, almost entirely covered with sand, ashes 
and pumice; and luminous meteors, were observed in England, 
Holland, and other parts of the continent.’ 

A living scene of human misery soon succeeds to the black and 
melancholy aspect of the lava, and is thus depicted: 

“A little to the west of this place, (Sida,) we came to Hoyland 
hospital, one of the four establishments existing on the island, for 
the reception of incurable lepers, where I had an opportunity of 
contemplating that loathsome disease, so particularly described in 
the Levitical code; and which gave occasion to the composition of 
one of the most sublime pieces of Hebrew poetry, that is to be met 
with in the sacred volume. Two females were, at this time, in 
the hospital, the one about thirty, and the other upwards of fifty 
years of age. The latter of these objects exhibited the most mise- 
rable spectacle I ever beheld. Her face and hands were swelled 
to a frightful degree, and full of livid red sores, or blotches, be- 
tween which appeared scars, or rents, resembling cuts in a high 
state of inflammation. The other seemed to be afflicted with a 
less malignant species of the same malady: for, though her face 
was also swelled, no pustules appeared; but the ‘skin was covered 
with whitish glossy scales, and, in some places, intersected by 
reddish streaks, which are, most probably, a disposition to wrin- 
kles. They were both sitting in the door of the Lazar- “house, and 
the deepest melancholy seemed depicted in their looks.’ 

Our author meets in his progress, with an Icelandick gentleman, 
Mr. Ivend Paulson, asurgeon by profession, whose researches in- 
to the natural history of the island have been extensive and valu- 
able. 

In crossing the Hafursa, a river swollen by the rain, our au- 
thor’s guide and his horse, together with the baggage horses, were 
carried away by the impetuosity of the stream, and narrowly escap- 
ed destruction. Dr. Henderson himself, attempted to follow, but 
was obliged to return, and to pass the night, which was rainy, alone, 
and unsheltered on the mountain. His imagination was occupied 
in this situation, by the romantic strains of Ossian, and the more 
placid 1 images of the bard of the Seasons. 

* In one sense, says he, I could say with Colma, It is night. I 
am alone; forlorn on the hill of storms. The wind is heard in the 
mountain. The torrent pours down the rock. No hut receives me 
from the rain; forlorn on the hill of winds! But I could also with 
a nobler propriety, adopt the effusions of Thomson: 
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‘Tis nought to me; 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

Tn the void waste, as in the city full, 

And where he vital breathes, there must be joy.’ 


Our author soon encountered another river, whose mighty wa- 
ters, bursting from the bowels of the yokul in which they origi- 
nated, hastened, with resistless fury, down the sloping descent, to 
the ocean which received them at no great distance. He escaped, 
but complains that the traveller is apt to become giddy, in passing 
these rivers, and that sometimes persons thus affected have fallen 
from their horses, and perishéd. Two travellers, passing a few 
days after, were carried away, one of whom was never more seen, 
and the other was found, almost half-dead, on a sand bank in the 
stream. : 

Our author was entertained, in his ride, by the conversation of 
a peasant, who gave him a long detail of events which occurred 
in Great Britain during the usurpation of Cromwell, and asked 
several questions relative to the Thames, Tay, Forth, &c. 

We accompany him within view of /fount Hekla, the appear- 
ance of which is described as not equalling his expectations, and 
of which, he informs us there have been twenty-three eruptions, 
since the occupation of the island. He gives the following ace 
count of part of the neighbouring region. 

‘The surrounding country was formerly inhabited almost close 
to the mountain, and is said to have been uncommonly beautiful 
and fertile; but the successive inundations of lava have entombed 
the farms; and the verdant meadows have been almost entirely 
covered with sand and pumice.’ 

After passing a number of volcanic chimnies, formed of lava 
strongly vitrified, of a colour varying from black to a light green, 
and some of which are occupied as sheep pens, our author reached 
Reykiavik after an absence of fifty-eight days, and a journey of 
more ‘han twelve hundred miles. 

Dr. Henderson passed the winter of 1814-15, at Reykiavik, and 
describes the climate as milder than that of Denmark at the same 
season in the preceding year, and as temperate as any he had ex- 
perienced either in Denmark or Sweden. The lowest degree of 
Fahrenheit was 4° 30’ above zero, and the atmosphere was rather 
clear and serene than misty. ‘This winter was unusually mode- 
rate, and very different from that of the year 1348, when the sea 
was formed into a solid mass around the whole coast. The float- 
ing ice from Greenland which sometimes gathers in different quar- 
ters increases the cold in Iceland, and proves unfriendly to the 
health of the inhabitants. ‘The aurora borealis is seen from this 
island in great brilliancy and grandeur. Those which our author 
witnessed were generally of a dunnish yellow, often varied by 
tints of red and green, and when they are remarkably vivid, they 
are attended by a crackling noise, resembling that produced by 
electric triction. 
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The fishing season lasts from the 3rd of February till the 12th 
of May; the principal fish caught is the cod, which is generally 
dried in the sun, and is a chief article of food and commerce. 

The gathering of the /tchen Islandicus, or Iceland moss, hay- 
making, manuring, and the care of the cattle and sheep, form parts 
of ;ural labour. 

On the winter nights, one of the family generally reads in a 
saga or legend, to others who are occupied at their work. Edu- 

cation is generally carried on at home, there being but a single 
school on the Island. This seminary. is situated at Bessastad, 
near Reykiavik, and contains twenty-five scholars. 

On the approach of the summer of 1815, the author prepared 
to traverse those parts of the island, which he had not visited in 
his former journey. On the 16th of "May he set off from Reykia- 
vik, on an excursion to the western part of Iceland. 

Near fF/atey, our author visited one of the haunts of the eider 
ducks, the nests of which he found scattered in great profusion. 
The male, on his approach, became alarmed, and plunged into the 
water, but the females were remarkably tame, some of them only 
retreating a yard or two, and others suffering him to stroke them 
on the nest. It is from the nests that the fine down is collected, 
which the bird plucks from its breast to line them. As soon as the 
Icelanders observe the first eggs to be laid they rob the nest of its 
down, which the duck replaces; a second or third spoliation then 
takes place, but, if the nests be stripped more than twice, the birds 
generally begin to leave the place. 

The female of this bird teaches her young to swim by carrying 
them out, on her back, some distance in the water, and then div- 
ing, and leaving them to their own exertions. 

On the island of Hergilsey, which our author afterwards visit- 
ed, he found it difficult, in watching on the heights, to avoid tramp- 
ling on the nests of the eider ducks. 

Coffee, which was a beverage frequently presented to him, is, 
he informs us, used rather too profusely in the west of Iceland. 

We find him having for a temporary travelling companion, a 
young man, who, though he had never been at any school, had 
read the whole of the Greek Testament, several books of the 
liad, and a number of the Latin classicks. 

He also meets, in a clergyman, with the translator of several of 
Gellert’s poems, and of Pope’s Messiah. 

A long patriarchal beard, generally of fair hair, distinguishes 
the inhabitants of one of the districts. 

Our author notices among the people the custom of making a 
turn to the right, when it would be more convenient to turn to the 
left; and hetraces this custom to the ancient Grecian superstition 
which considered the left hand side as unlucky, and of evil omen. 

The surturbrand, or mineralised wood, is one of the natural 
curiesities of Iceland. Dr. Henderson found it, on one occasion, 
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deposited, on the side of a cleft, in four layers, from a foot and a 
half to three feet thick, and about thirty yards in length. The 
most perfect is of a jet black, and exhibits, in its knots, roots, and 
the annual circles observable i in the ends of the trunks, or branch- 
es, plain marks of its ligneous origin. The author favours the 
opinion of its being timber drifted to the coast. One of the strata 
of the cleft was composed of a bed of schistus, consisting of leaves 
closely pressed together, and mixed with a fine alluvial clay. The 
surturbrand is sometimes manufactured by the Icelanders into fur- 
niture, but is only adapted to their damp houses, as it cracks and 
splits when exposed to the heat of the fire or the sun. 

The timber which drifts on shore forms an article of considera- 
ble value to the Icelander, as 1i supplies the want of those forests 
which are said to have formerly existed on the island, but which 
are now almost entirely destroyed. 

On the west side of the mountain B7truhals, lies a valley in which 
are situated the Mokollshaugar, composed of several banks and 
eminences, abounding in excellent porcelain earth. 

Our author enjoyed, from a mountain the spectacle of beholding 
the sun, at midnight, continue stationary for about half an hour, a 
little above the horizon, and then commence his ascent. 

Dr. Henderson gives us an account of Snorro Sturluson, an emi- 
nent Icelandick chieftain who flourished in the close of the twelfth, 
and for a considerable part of the thirteenth century. He was twice 
supreme magistrate, and was remarkable for his learning, but was 
turbulent, aspiring, and avaricious. Our traveller visited Reyk- 
holt, a farm which was at one period the abode of Snorro, having 
been at that time surrounded with a fortification; and used a hot 
bath which was constructed, with great ingenuity, by the ancient 
chief. 

In the progress of his journey, the author meets with an aged 
Icelandick clergyman, who though receiving an annual hee of 
only about twenty-seven dollars, money of the United States, ‘had 
found time, after attaining his sixtieth year, to acquire considerable 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 

The Icelanders are accustomed to prepare towards the end of 
June, every year, for their journey to the particular factory, to 
which they resort fur trade. Reykiavik is the most frequented, as 
it presents the liberty of choice among several mercantile estab- 
lishments, between which there is also a degree of competition. 
Sometimes, the natives unite in a caravan of sixty or seventy hor- 
ses, and encamp in the vicinity of Reykiavik, until they have made 
their arrangements as to the sale of their commodities. They have 
suffered much from monopolies and other injurious restrictions on 
traie, but these are now in some measure removed. 

Our author succeeded, on his return from his second excursion 
to Reykiavik, in inducing the diocesan synod, together with two 
respectable jay inhabitants, to enter into a resolution for the purpose 
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of establishing a bible society of Iceland. On information being 
received of the formation of this society, by the committee of the 
British and foreign Bible society, they voted a donation of three 
hundred pounds sterling, in favour of the infant institution. 

On the 18th of July, Dr. Henderson set out on a third journey, 
from Reykiavik, to the north. He relates a surprising instance of 
Sagacity extracted from the writings of Mr. Olanson, a learned 
Icelander, of a species of mouse, somewhat analogous to the la- 
bours of the beaver, and which he assures his readers was authen- 
ticated by the testimony of two eye-wiinesses of unquestionable 
veracity. These mice are sometimes obliged to cross rivers in 
search of berries, and contrive the following method of transporting 
their supplies. The party, which consists of from six to ten, select 
a piece of a light substance, well calculated to bear their weight, 
in the centre of which they place the berries they have collected, 
and seating themselves around the heap, with their heads together, 
and their tails, which serve for rudders, in the water, they float 
across the stream. 

Dr. Henderson enumerates many earthquakes which have oc- 
curred in Iceland, at different periods of its history, and which 
have occasioned considerable destruction both to life and property. 

On the 20th of August, 1815, our author left Iceland, with very 
favourable impressions of its inhabitants, and with the satisfaction 
of having accomplished the important objects of his visit. 

He has given us an appendix, consisting of three numbers, the 
first of which contains a historical view of the translation and dif- 
ferent editions of the Icelandick scriptures, the second is a poem 
of thanks addressed by Sira Jon Thorlakson, the translator of 
Milton, to the British and foreign Bible Society, together with a 
Latin translation, and an English imitation; and the third is a dis- 
quisition on Icelandick poetry. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, the Abbot of 
Thyckvala monastery, in the eastern quarter of Iceland, compo- 
sed a work intitled, ‘ Stiorn,’ ‘ Government,’ or ‘ Directions,’ and 
comprising the substance of the Old Testament History, mingled, 
however, with much extraneous matter. 

The first Icelandick New Testament, was printed, in large duo- 
decimo, in the year 1540. In the year 1584, Gudbrand Thorlak- 
son, bishop of Holum, caused the whole of the Bible to be print- 
ed. The edition of the Bible which the author was employed in 
distributing, was printed at Copenhagen almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of the British and foreign Bible Society, and consisted of 
five thousand copies. 

The famous Icelandick ‘ Edda,’ consists of two parts, the for- 
mer of which is composed of thirty-eight poems said to have been 
principally collected by Samund Frode a learned priest; the latter 
comprises the rules of Icelandick prosody, and was written, in 
part, by the famous Snorro Sturluson. 
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The principal feature of Icelandick versification, is its allitera- 
tion; it admits of rhyme, and the lines in the specimens introduc- 
ed by Dr. Henderson, are generally short. Snorro enumerates up- 
wards of a hundred species of versification, which, however, are 
all reducible to four classes. 

We dismiss these volumes with the expression of the satisfac- 
tion we have derived from their perusal, and of the wish, which 
has already been intimated from one of our presses, that they 
might be diffused, in this country, by an American edition. 





Art. VIII—An Appeal from the Fudgments of Great Britain 
respecting the United States of America. Part first, containing 
an historical outline of their merits and wrongs as Colonies, 


and strictures upon the calumnies of the British writers. By 
Robert Walsh, Jr. 


A CENTURY anda half ago when the strength and vigor of the 

English republic had begun to excite the admiration oi the 
people of Europe, and to awaken the fears of those interested in the 
support of monarchical establishments, the expedient was adopted 
by the latter, of aspersing the reputation of that democracy upon 
which their arms had previously been ineffectual. The press, that 
powerful weapon, whose efficacy was now first felt, was employ- 
ed on this occasion without mercy against those who had ventur- 
ed to break down the barriers which hedged in the ‘ divinity of 
kings.’ The most remarkable of the publications of that period, 
both from the genius of the author and the style of the composi- 
tion, was the celebrated work of Salmasius, who beside his great 
learning is said to have possessed an extraordinary talent for scur- 
rility.* A qualification which probably led to his appointment to 
the office of Court-Libeller, and in which none of his successors in 
that station appear to have been deficient. To support the cause of 
Charles the second, by whom he was hired for the undertaking, he 
attacked the characters and motives of the English republicans 
with a force and virulence of invective that can only be paralleled 
in the present age. The task of replying to this assailant Was un- 
dertaken by Milton. In his ‘ Defensio pro populo Anglicano,’ 
he overthrew the arguments and refuted the aspersions of this 
pensioned libeller, and retorted with so keen a satire upon him 
and his cause, that shame and mortification are said to have brought 
him to an untimely end. 

The British reviewers are probably made of sterner stuff than 
their unfortunate predecessor, and we have no idea that the mas- 
terly exposure of their falsehoods and inconsistencies which has 
been made by Mr. Walsh will affect, in the smailest degree, their 


* ¢ This prince of scholars,’ says Bishop Newton ‘seemed to have erected 
his throne upon a heap of stones, that he might have them at hand to throw et 
every one’s head that passed by.’ Life of Milton. 
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peace of mind. But upon the good sense of the people of Europe 
we think this powerful work will make an impression as general 
and lasting as that ‘ noble task’ of Milton of which as he himself 
expressed it, “ all Europe rung from side to side.” The circum- 
stances and temper of those times indeed bear a considerable analo- 
gy with the present. It is true we did not make war against the 
person of a king, but we took the liberty to extricate ourselves 
from the fetters of a monarchy, and our experiment in republican- 
ism has so far been attended with signal success. This fact is 
of itself sufficient to account for much of the ill treatment we have 
received from European writers. Government is a business by 
which a greater or less number of the human race get their bread. 
Those who derive their subsistence from pursuing it in a certain 
routine, are sure to look with ill will upon any new establishment 
by which labour and expense are saved. Now ‘a republic,’ as 
Milton observes, ‘is the most frugal of all governments, for the 
trappings of a monarchy might set up an ordinary commonwealth.’ 
All the adherents of monarchies are therefore interested in crying 
down republics. Nothing, they know, can be more fatal to their 
prospects than the general extension of that system of frugality in 
paying public officers which no other than a republican government 
can enforce. When therefore direct means of violence fail, they 
have recourse to the measure of vilifying and traducing. For the 
purpose of retaining the support of the people in an age where 
public opinion is of importance, they exaggerate the defects of a 
republic, conceal its virtues, and take every opportunity to throw 
ridicule and opprobrium upon its members. The letter of Mith- 
ridates to the king of the Parthians in which he flouted the origin 
of the Romans and charged them with aiming at the subversion of 
all kingdoms, and with contempt of every thing sacred or civil, 
seems to have been the text book of monarchical writers in suc- 
ceeding times. Republicans have no similar reasons for becoming 
the assailants in a war of words and obloquy. ‘Their institutions 
are sufficiently conformable to the natural disposition of mankind, 
to require no factitious support. ‘They have nothing to gain by 
libelling other forms of governments or the people who choose to 
live under them. 

We are probably no favourites at any court, and it is natural 
enough that we are not. But in England ill will to this country, 
which in the rest of Europe probably exists only in the vicinity of 
the palace, seems to have spread its roots in every quarter. We 
have the authority of all their political writers for the fact that the 
war against our independence was popular with a great majority 
of all classes. From the king to the pauper, and from Dr. John- 
son to the newspaper hack, the character and pretensions of the 
young nation were, with the exception of a few parliamentary ora- 
tors, the subjects of dislike and hostility. The pressure of taxes 
and the final conviction of the folly of prosecuting the contest 

VOL. XIV. 60 
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when no prospect cf success remained, led to a change of senti- 
ment in England, which no affection for us as kinsmen had been 
able to produce.. We have the express assertion too of the Edin- 
burgh Review that ‘ the Americans are not popular in England,’ 
and when Dr. Johnson exclaimed that he could love all mankind, 
except an American, he spoke the sentiments of no small portion of 
the English. It is unnecessary however to quote authority on this sub- 
jectwhen the pages of British history, abound with proof of the fact, 

that every measure of their government by which it put itself in 
opposition to the rights or feelings of America, received the gene- 
ral approbation of the people. No system indeed was ever mark- 
ed in more legible characters than that of Great Britain, to- 
wards her American colonies. Indifference and neglect while 
they were struggling with the hardships of a new settlement, 

oppression and monopoly when there was any thing to be gained 
by oppressing and monopolizing, and opprobrium and vitupera- 
tion, when it was no longer in her power to use more open wea- 
pons. Time which generally softens animosities appears to add 
new vigour to this unaccountable spirit of hostility. Every 
breeze wafts over to us some new libel more scurrilous than its 
predecessors, and the ‘ thin partitions, by which we formerly dis- 
tinguished the animosity of the whigs of .England from that of 
the tories, becomes every day less discernibie. Since the ter- 
mination of the European war both the number and virulence of 
our assailants, have increased in a tenfold degree. The labour 
and talent that were formerly engaged in the regular warfare of 
the press against France being now in some measure out of em- 
ployment, have probably turned their arms against us, and it | 
would seem as if peace which has made pirates and buccaneers 
of the disbanded military, had let loose an irregular gang of ma- 
rauders upon our character and fame. As a nation we have been 
charged with mental incapacity and moral profligacy, with irreli- 
gion and fanaticism, with political ambition, and public corrup- 
tion, and in a word with faults, deficiencies, and crimes of which 
did we possess but a tithe we should justly deserve to be ‘a re- 
proach and a byword, a taunt and a curse, among the nations of 
the earth.’ 

The hostility of the British writers to this country seems gene- 
rally admitted, and there are few we believe of our countrymen, 
whose national feelings have not been wounded by their wanton 
and unprovoked calumnies. But the propriety of noticing their 
accusations, has been questioned by some, who have contended 
that the opinions of travellers and their reviewers make little im- 
pression on the public mind, and that to answer them will be to 
give them currency and notoriety, and to perpetuate feelings of 
hostility between two nations who ought to entertain no other sen- 
timents for each other than those of kindness and good will. 
These ideas are we think derived from a mistaken view of the 
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subject. It might perhaps be a sufficient answer to the objection 
to borrow the words of Milton: ‘If these antagonists of ours 
who have thus chosen to interfere in the affairs of a foreign state 
had published the same things here, no man would have thought 
it worth while to return an answer to them, but would partly des- 
pise them as common, and exploded over and over again, and 
partly abhor them as sordid and tyrannical maxims not to be 
endured by the meanest of slaves. But since they have given 
them a considerable bulk and dispersed them among foreigners, 
who are altogether ignorant of our affairs and constitution, it is 
fit that they who mistake them should be better informed, and 
that they who are so very forward to speak ill of others, should 
be treated in their own kind.’ Nature and laws would be in an 
ill case, if slavery should find what to say for itself, and liberty 
be mute; and if kings should find men to plead for them, and 
republics should not be able to find advocates. And it were a 
deplorable thing indeed, if the reason mankind is endued with- 
all, and which is the gift of God, should not furnish more argu- 
ments for men’s preservation, for their deliverence, and as much 
as the nature of the thing will bear, for making them equal with 
one another, than for their oppression and ruin under the domi- 
neering power of a single person.’ Were it true in point of fact 
that the elaborate productions of our assailants, are held in little 
estimation in Europe, silence would undoubtedly be the course 
prescribed both by our dignity and interest. Had, for instance 
libels on our history or manners been confined to the pages of 
Parkinson, or Janson, or Ash, the leaden genius of these authors 
would have carried them down to oblivion without requiring any 
effort on our part to accelerate their progress. But when they 
are found in a book extensively read and quoted like that of 
Fearon, and professing to be written by an advocate of republican 
principles, as that author held himself out, when they are embodi- 
ed in the splendid poetry of Moore, and stamped with the au- 
thority of the most celebrated literary journals, they assume a 
form and substance, which we ought by no means to despise. 
No periodical journals have probably ever had a more extended 
circulation than the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. It is 
not in the British islands alone, or in the United States, that they 
find admirers. They are read with interest in every part of the 
reading world. From the ability with which they have been con- 
ducted, the masterly disquisitions on science and literature, with 
which their pages have abounded, their opinions have been 
looked upon as oracular in England, and are received with the 
highest respect on the continent of Europe. Since the days of the 
Spectator, no productions of a similar nature have commanded a 
greater share of public attention, or exercised a more controlling 
influence over the public mind. When it is considered too that the 
contributors are not merely celebrated as periodical essayists, but 
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distinguished as poets, orators and statesmen, when we find such 
men as Walter Scott, Southey, Jeffrey, Playfair and Brougham, in 
‘the ranks of our assailants, we must at once be convinced, that 
their opinions are not proper subjects for contempt. Now, these 
two great journals, differing from each other in almost every other 
point, unite in one subject, the misrepresentation and slander of 
this country. Till within a few years their notice of us was 
confined to a passing sarcasm upon our republican simplicity and 
literary deficiencies. But of late it is difficult to open a num- 
ber of either journal, without finding its pages sullied with the 
marks of a bitter and unsparing animosity. Nor are these effu- 


sions of malevolence and dislike confined to articles expressly 
\treating of American concerns, In the midst of a grave dis- 


cussion of a question of morals, or of an able article on 
political economy, the American reader is often startled by 
finding some sneer or invective against his country. It is im- 
possible that this system should fail of producing some effect. 
The reiteration of calumny upon calumny, of line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, must in the end affect the opinions 
and dispositions of the people of Europe towards us, unless some 
steps are taken to counteract the poison. In England, where 
there appears to have been a pre-existing disposition to receive 
the contagion, the mischief is done already. No American can 
be long in that country without being sensible that he is breath- 
ing an air contaminated by the slander of his nation. Surely 
then it becomes American writers to efface the stigma cast upon 
us. We are a young nation, and have yet to place our character 
on an elevation too exalted to be reached by the shafts of malice. 
A true regard for our dignity requires, we conceive, not a for- 
ward zeal, to vindicate ourselves at every imsinuation, but a 
plain and manly exposition of the character of our history when 
assailed from a quarter to which mankind are in the habit of 
paying respect. National animosities, the prolific source of wars 
and misery, are, we freely admit, anxiously to be deprecated. 
But __ do not perceive that they are necessarily to follow from 
such . review of our institutions and manners, as will place 
them distinctly before the eyes of the world, in comparison with 
those of other nations. If the people of England possess that 
magnanimity and virtue which they have attributed to themselves, 
and for which we in this country have so long been in the habit of 
giving them credit, they will cheerfully acquiesce in a vindication of 
the character of their ‘kinsmen,’ and find in it new motives for 
friendship and esteem. If however feelings of national dislike 
must unavoidably be sharpened by acts of self defence on our 
part, let the blame fall on those whose unprovoked calumnies led 
to them: and if in the course of vindication it has become neces- 
sary to remove the veil which charity has hitherto drawn over the 
degeneracy of the land of Milton and Sydney, it may operate as a 
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suitable lesson to future libellers, and thus perhaps put an end to 
this war of words into which it is evident our writers have reluc- 
tantly entered. 

We proceed now to give our readers some account of the 
important work which has led to the preceding remarks. It was 
originally the intention of the author, as we are informed in his 
preface‘ to prepare a survey of the institutions and resources of the 
American republic, and of the real character and condition of 
the American people.’ But the delay incident to the collection 
of the necessary facts produced a change in his plan, and he 
resolved to make up in the interval, ‘a preliminary volume which 
should embrace a review of the dispositions and conduct of Great 
Britain towards this country, from the earliest period, and a 
collateral retaliation, for her continued injustice and invective.’ 
The work, it is added, ‘ is not offered as a digested book, but as 
a series of notes and illustrations; and it could not be other from 
the shortness of the time within which it has been composed.’ 
With all proper allowance on this account we think that a better 
arrangement of the materials might have been adopted. The 
preface contains much that ought to have been embodied in the 
work, and the order in which the subjects are treated, is not, we 
conceive, the most lucid. The book opens with ‘ the political and 
mercantile jealousy of Great Britain.’ We then pass to a discus- 
sion of the merits and wrongs of the colonists, and from that 
again to ‘the commercial obligations of Great Britain.’ This is 
followed by a section on the ‘ Dispositions from the peace of 
1763, and we are then led at once to the ‘ Hostility of the British 
Review s,’ which, with considerations on slavery and the slave 
trade, occupies the remainder of the volume. An important in- 
terval, that from the peace of 1783, to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, is left almost untouched, not we presume through 
want of materials, for what part of our national life has escaped the 
invective of our transatlantic brethren? It would have conduced 

reatly to the convenience of readers if a table of contents or an 
index of the subjects discussed had been added. For want of 
them, those who may have occasion hereafter to refer to the many 
valuable facts here collected will find themselves greatly at a loss. 

These are considerations however which ‘ melt into thin air,’ 
when put in comparison with the substantial merits of the book, 
with its excellence in a mere literary point ef view, or its value as 
a triumphant vindication of this abused and insulted country. 
The reputation which Mr. Walsh has already acquired by his 
former admirable compositions will receive no diminution from 
the present production. Short as the time was within which it 
was composed, its strong but graceful style, the force and clcar- 
ness of the reasoning, and the solid foundation of authentic facts 
by which it is supported, recommend it asa model for future writers. 
The American reader will be proud to find that it is in every 
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respect a contrast to the noisy and illogical effusions of the trans- 
atlantic critics. For, here is no idle and unmeaning declamation, 
none of the rhetorical flourishes of an empty patriotism, and no 
attempt to build a theory of slander and defamation on the evi- 
dence of obscure or corrupt witnesses. The facts with which the 
book abounds, are from authorities which our calumniators will 
be the last to question, as they are chiefly English, and the con- 
clusions resulting from them, such as the most prejudiced mirids 
cannot fail to admit. In laying open to view some of the deformi- 
ties of British morals, the author has evidently been actuated by 
no malicious spirit, he has ‘ touched their sores and blotches’ with 
avery gentle hand, and it will probably be the fault of their own 
writers, if the people of that country are hereafter compelled to 
swallow a deeper draught of the cup of retribution. 

The different subjects discussed by Mr. Walsh may be natural- 
ly divided into two parts. Those which relate to the disposition 
and conduct of the British nation prior to our revolution, and 
those which are connected with the hostility of British writers 
since that period. We are compelled by the want of sufficient time 
to do justice to the whole to confine ourselves in the present num- 


ber to the first of these parts. 
The oppressive and alienating system pursued towards their 
North American colonies* by the British nation, whether under 


* The treatment of Ireland at this time and for half a century previous, forms 
a curious counterpart to our colonial oppressions. The following extract from 
the writings ofa distinguished tory and zealous partizan of the government, the 
celebrated Walter Scott, shows this part of Irish history in a strong light. 

‘ England, whose councils have been sometimes too easily swayed by a narrow- 
souled and short sighted mercantile interest, availed herself of the unhappy state 
of the sister kingdom to degrade her into a subdued province instead of strength- 
ening the empire by elevating her into an integral part. The power of legis- 
lating for Ireland was assumed by the English Parliament though contrary to 
principle and precedent; and it was so exercised as to fetter, as far as possible, 
the commerce of the kingdom, and render it subordinate toand dependent upon 
thatof England. The statutes of 10th and 11th William 3d. prohibited the ex- 
portation of all woollen goods, excepting into England and Wales, and thus at 
once ruined the woollen manufactories of Ireland, worth upwards of an anoual 
million, and drove the staplers into a smuggling trade with France, by which 
the Irish wool was exported to that country to the great benefit of the manufac- 
tures recently established in Picardy. Ireland did not want patriots to state 
these grievances. Molyneux the friend of Locke, and of Liberty, published in 
1698, the case of Ireland’s being bound by acts of parliament stated,’ in which 
he showed with great force that the right of legislation of which England made 
so oppressive an use, was neither justified by the plea of conquest purchase or 
precedent, and was only submitted to from incapacity of effectual resistence. 
The temper of the English House of commons did not brook this remonstrance. 
It was unanimously voted that these bold and pernicious assertions were calcu- 
lated toshake the subordination and dependency of Ireland as united and an- 
nexed forever to the crown of England; and the vote of the house, was followed 
by an address to the queen complaining that although the woollen trade was 
the staple manufacture of England, over whiclr her legislature was ac- 
customed to watch with the utmost care, yet Ireland which was dependent upon 
and pretected by England, not contented with the linen manufacture, the 
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the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, or the Guelphs, is exposed by 
Mr. Walsh, with a force of reasoning and an exuberance of evi- 
dence, that must shake the faith of the most bigoted devotee of 
our Alma Mater. The earliest notice that appears to have been ta- 
ken by England of her exiled subjects was not to defend them 
from the inroads of savages, or to minister to their physical or 
intellectual wants, but to secure to herself a monopoly of their 
trade and produce, or to mould into a more convenient shape: for 
her purposes of oppression, those charters of government which 
she had unwarily granted. The general scope of her policy is thus 
stated by Mr. Walsh: 


‘We know that some of the states of antiquity harboured a mis- 
chievous jealousy of the prosperity, spirit, and aims of their colo- 
nies; but it was only when the latter had become truly formidable; 
had attained to an equality of strength, and given unequivocal 
evidence of indifference, estrangement, or hostility. But among the 
modern colonies, the Anglo. North American, were precisely those 
which stood the farthest from this relation,—which, in all stages 
of their existence, whether we consider their dispositions, or the 
general circumstances of their condition, presented the least cause 
of distrust or alarm to the powerful parent. One of a truly mag- 
nanimous and judicious character would have seen, as I hope to 
prove, abundant reason for treating them with the utmost lati- 
tude of indulgence and ‘ ceremonious kindness.’ England, how- 
ever, is the mother country, who, although perpetually proclaim- 
ing the weakness, as well as insulting the origin, and vilifying 
the pursuits of her plantations, conceived the earliest fears for 
her supremacy; who displayed, throughout, the seenest political 
and mercantile jealousy. It is true, that the other European 
powers established and maintained in their settlements on this 
continent, a stricter commercial monopoly, and more arbitrary 
systems of internal administration. It is equally true, however, 
that England always sought to secure to herself the carriage of 
the produce of her North American colonies; to engross their raw 
materials, and to furnish them with the articles of every kind 
which they required from abroad: That if, from the cupidity or 
indifference of her monarchs, charters of a liberal genius were 
granted to the first settlers—if, from a like cause, or national em- 


liberty whereof was indulged to her, presumed also to apply her credit and capital 
to the weaving of her own woollen cloths, to the great detriment of England, &c. 
&c. Not avoice was raised in the British House of Commons to contradict 
maxims equally impolitic and tyrannical, and which were much more worthy of 
the monopolizing corporation of some peddling borough than of the enlightened 
senate of a free people. In acting upon these commercial restrictions, wrong was 
heaped upon wrong, and insult was added to injury, with this advantage on the 
side of the aggressors, that they could intimidate the injured people of Ireland 
into silence by raising, to drown every complaint, the cry of rebel and of jacobite. 
Memoirs of Swift, p. 277. 
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barrassments, commonwealths thus cast in the mould of freedom, 
were suffered to acquire consistency, and to become identified as 
it were with their first institutions—she made incessant attempts 
to destroy those charters, and substitute a despotic rule. Her 
writers on the trade and general politics of the empire, her colo- 
nial servants, civil and military, continually called for a more 
rigorous monopoly and subjection. It was owing to extraneous 
events, and to the firmness, vigilance and dexterity of the provin- 
ces, that they remained in possession of their liberties. I scarcely 
need remark in addition; that it was a scheme of administration, 
tending to place them on the level of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, which impelled them to attempt and achieve their inde- 


pendence.’ 

The proof of these assertions furnished in the succeeding pages 
is ample and conclusive. One of the most striking things in this 
part of the work is the evidence of the anxious hostility of the 
English government and its officers to the intellectual improve- 
ment of the colonists. We are told by Chalmers that no printing 
press was allowed in Virginia, ‘that in New England and New 
York there were assuredly none permitted, and that the other pro- 
vinces probably were not more fortunate.’ The captain general of 
the Northern colonies was instructed by James II ‘ to allow of no 
printing press.’ Sir William Berkely, the Governor of Virginia 
in 1671, appears to have held opinions in regard to eduction simi- 
lar to those expressed within a few years by Mr. Windham, and a 
considerable part of the British parliament. ‘I thank God, says 
this enlightened statesman, ‘ that we have no free schools nor any 
printing; and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years. 
For learning has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into 
the world, and printing has divulged them and libels against the 
best government. God keep us from both,’ Education and print- 
ing however flourished in spite of the royal governors. As early 
as 1639 schools were established by law in Connecticut. Two 
years previously the legislature of Massachusetts, while that colo- 
ny was yet struggling with the first hardships of their untried set- 
tlement, founded and endowed a college for instruction in the 
higher branches of learning. ‘The outcasts of England in the 
first part of the seventeenth century,’ says Mr. Walsh, ‘ brought 
hither with them that sense of the importance and beauty of na- 
tional education which their descendants have constantly cherished, 
and to which England herself, with all her boasted illumination, is 
now only and reluctantly come. It is but lately that her govern- 
ment and her politicians regarded and treated the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge—the instruction of the lower classes particu- 
larly as a critical not to say pernicious theory.’ The character of 
these estimable and enlightened men, as well of the whole people 
of our country has been made the subject of the most vile and un- 
founded aspersion by English writers of no mean authority. When 
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we find such a man as Dr. Johnson pronouncing that ‘ the Ameri- 

cans are a race of convicts,’ the scurrilous sarcasm of the Quar- 
terly Review that ‘the Adam and Eve of the colonies came out of 
a ate,’ need excite no surprise. The true history of the facts 
which English hostility has thus perverted for its purposes of de- 
famation is given by Mr. Walsh, and long as the passage 1s ior an 
extract, it may serve some useful ends to lay it before our readers. 

To those who are familiar with our early annals no refutation of 
this slander was necessary. ‘The descendants of a race of virtu- 
ous and high minded men exiled by their own indomitable love of 
liberty from the comforts and luxuries of home, from the scenes 
of their childhood and the graves of their ancestors, to a distant, 
unknown and barbarous country, who struggled without a murmur 
against the hardships and dangers of their new settlements tor 
‘conscience sake,’ (the expression is probably unintelligible to the 
parliamentary ears of the Quarterly Reviewers) and laid the foun- 
dation of a great and enlightened republic, need not blush to com- 
pare their origin with that of any people on earth. ‘ There was 
no corner of the globe,’ said lord Chatham, ‘ to which the ancestors 
of our fellow subjects in America would not have fled rather than 
submit to the slavish and tyrannical spirit which prevailed in their 
native country.’ ‘Such was their resolution,’ says the historian 
Hutchinson, ‘ that they would have sought a vacuum domicilium, (a 
favourite expression with them) in some part of the globe where 
they would, according to their apprehensions, have been free from 
the control of any European power.’ Virgil with all his reverence 
for monarchy, ‘ to Cato paid one honest line,’ but the ‘ great English 
moralist’ wanted either taste to appreciate, or courage to applaud 
the exalted character of our ancestors. 

‘ The occasional exportation to the plantations, of those whom 
the government of England chose to denominate convicts, vagrants 
and ‘‘ dissolute persons,” is the most plausible ground for the lan- 
guage of contempt and derision, which has been so commonly in- 
dulged, with respect to the original stock of these States. ‘The 
fact taken in the broad and unqualified manner in which it is usu- 
ally announced, would exalt but little the generosity and justice 
of the mother country, if the character of the first and voluntary 
settlers be admitted to have been such as it appears in the forego- 
ing pages, upon the testimony of the British writers. An impar- 
tial investigation of this subject gives it, however, a different com- 
plexion from that which it commonly wears.’* 

‘ Franklin calculated in 1751,} that there were then one mil- 
lion or upwards of English souls in North America, and that 
scarce eighty thousand had been brought over sea. Among this 
number of emigrants, not one-eighth was of the description men- 
tioned above, and it is certain, from the uniform acknowledgment 


* Discourse on Trade chap. x. + Essay on population. 
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of history, that those who were, did not adulterate, but imbibed, 
themselves, in a great degree, the character of their predecessors. 
Numbers became, in process of time, laborious and orderly citi- 
zens; anxious and exemplary fathers of families. | have quoted 
in p. 27 some remarks made by Mr. Brougham in his * Colonial 
Policy,” which bear upon the true theory of this point; and I may 
add here from the same work, “that if the convicts in the colony 
of New Holland, though surrounded on the voyage, and in the 
settlement, by the companions of their iniquities, have, in a great 
degree, been reclaimed, by the mere change of scene, what might 
not be expected from such a change as that which the eimapeetcd 
persons experienced on arriving in America?’ ””* 

* It is to be noted, that the real convicts were received by the 
colonists not as companions, but as servants; and if the circum- 
stance of their comparative paucity did not render absurd a ge- 
neral reproach upon our descent, it is difficult to conceive why any 
generation in Great Britain should not be stigmatized in its ori- 
gin, on account of the much more considerable proportion of 
** dangerous rogues,” who remained at home. Chalmers tells us, 
that “it is to James I, that the British nation and the colonists 
owe the policy whether salutary or baneful, of sending convicts 
to the plantations.” —The excuse which this writer offers for the 
British nation would seem fitted to operate as efficaciously in fa- 
vour of the colonies: —‘ The good sense of those days justly con- 
sidered that their labour would be more beneficial in an infant set- 
tlement, which had an immense wilderness to cultivate, than their 
vices coukl possibly be pernicious.’’’+ 

‘But there are other considerations, of a nature, to render a 
Briton cautious, how he attempts to handle this topic offensively. 
When we find the term convicts used, in reference to the persons 
transported, during three-fourths of the seventeeth century, we 
are not t6 understand it in the opprobrious sense in which it is ge- 
nerally received, and was tyrannically meant to be employed. The 
several parties w ho alternately gained the ascendency in the fu- 
rious struggles of that era, in England, oppressed and exiled, under 
this appellation, the objects of their political resentment, or their 
religious intolerance. Chalmers even, confesses, that the only law 
which, in the time of James I, justified the infliction of expulsion, 
unknown to the common law, was the statute of Elizabeth, which 
enacted that “ dangerous rogues might be banished out of the 
realms;” and he adds that it is probable the obnoxious men were 
transported agreeably to the genius of the administration of the 
time—by prerogative.’ 

‘The extent of the guilty abuse and cruel hardship to which 
this assumption of power led, can be readily imagined, from the 
facility of sweeping off the obnoxious and distressed, under the 


* Book I. Sect. I. + Chap. iui. Political Annals. 
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denomination of vagrants or “ dangerous rogues.” It may be 
worth while, in order to illustrate the point further, to refer to sir 
Josiah Child’s account of the peopling of the plantations, which, 
from its early date, carries with it a particular authority, and which, 
at the same time, furnishes a curious picture of the miserable state 
of things in England at the epoch in question. He relates, in the 
first instance,* that Virginia and Barbadoes were partly settled 
by a loose, vagrant people, who must, if there had been no English 
plantations, have starved at home, or “ else have sold themselves 
for soldiers, to be knocked on the head, or starved in the quarrels 
of England’s neighbours, as many thousands of brave Englishmen 
were, in the Low Countries, as also in the wars of Germany, 
France, and Sweden; or else, if they could by begging or other- 
wise arrive to the stock of two shillings and six pence, to waft 
them over to Holland, become servants, where none are refused.” 
Then come the following passages: —’ 

‘* But the principal growth and increase of the aforesaid plan- 
tations of Virginia and Barbadoes happened in, or immediately 
after, our late civil wars, when the worsted party, by the fate of 
war, being deprived of their estates, and having some of them ne- 
ver been bred to labour, and others made unfit for it, by the lazy 
habit of a soldier’s life; there wanting means to maintain them all 
abroad with his majesty, many of them betook themselves to the 
aforesaid plantations, and great numbers of Scots soldiers, of his 
majesty’s army, after Worcester fight, were, by the then prevail- 
ing powers, voluntarily sent thither.’ ” 

‘* Another great swarm, or accession of new inhabitants to the 
aforesaid plantations, as also to New England, Jamaica, and all 
others his majesty’s plantations in the West Indies, ensued upon 
his majesty’s restoration, when the former prevailing party being, 
by a divine hand of Providence, brought under, the army disband- 
ed, many officers displaced, and all the new purchasers of public 
titles, dispossessed of their pretended lands, estates, &c. many be- 
came impoverished, and destitute of employment; and, therefore, 
such as could find no way of living at home, and some who feared 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical laws, under which they 
could not live, were forced to transport themselves, or se/l them- 
selves for a few years, to be transported by others to the foreign 
English plantations. And some were of those people called Qua- 
kers, banished for meeting on pretence of religious worship.’ ” 

‘In noticing the prevalence of the practice of transportation, 
after the Restoration, Chalmers remarks, that it was probably upon 
the authority of the statute which empowered the king to send 
Quakers to the colonies. ‘This is the statute 13, 14, ch. ii. c. 1, 
“for preventing the dangers that may ,arise by certain persons 
called Quakers, and others refusing to take the lawful oaths.” It 


* Discourse on Trade, chap. x. + Chap. xy. Annals, 
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enacted, that it should be lawful for his majesty, to cause such re- 
fractory persons to be transported bevond the seas. We are in- 
formed by Hume,* that Cromwell caused the royalists who en- 
gaged in conspiracies against his government, to be sold for slaves 

and transported. On the suppression of Monmouth’s reb: Ilion 
against James II, those of his followers who escaped judicial 
massacre, were treated in the same way. Chalmers furnishes, 
from the records of the plantation office in London, a letter from 
James to the governor of Virginia, which states, that the crown 
“had been graciously pleased to extend its mercy to many rebel- 
lious subjects who had taken up arms against it; by ordering their 
transportation to the plantations;”’ and which directs the governor 
to propose a bill to the assembly for preventing the convicts, those 
rebellious subjects, from redeeming themselves by money, or 
otherwise, until the expiration of ten years at least. The assembly 
refused to co- -operate in this scheme of royal vengeance, and the 
inhabitants of Virginia received the victims with the sympathy 
due to their situation.’ 


The general character of the colonists, their love of indepen- 
dence, their bold defence of the charters, the religious freedom 
which was generally allowed, their domestic:virtues, and their in- 
tellectual_and physical improvements, subjects to which if we 
wish to perpetuate their principles we cannot too often recur, are 
discussed by Mr. Walsh at considerable length. The difficulties 
surmounted by these enthusiastic republicans, in the early periods 
of their settlement, would have depressed the spirits and quench- 
ed the energies of any other race of men. ‘ It was their peculiar 
lot,’ says Mr. Walsh, ‘ at one and the same time to clear and cul- 
tivate a wilderness; to erect habitations and procure sustenance; 
to struggle with a new and rigorous climate; to bear up against 
all the bitter recollections inseparable from distant and lonely ex- 
ile; to defend their liberties from the jealous tyranny and bigotry 
of the mother country; to be perpetually assailed by a savage foe, 
“the most subtle and formidable of any people en the face of the 
earth,”—a foe that made war the main business of life, and waged 
it with forms ard barbarities unknown to the experience and su- 
perlatively terrible to the imagination of an European.’ With a 
striking but not uncommon inconsistency, our ancestors have 
been accused by the English, of prov oking the [ndian wars 
and seizing by force upon their lands, and in the same breath 
have been charged with wanting courage to defend themselves 
from these savages, a charge which says Mr. Walsh: ‘ even 
at this distance of time, causes the breast to swell with in- 
dignation, when the bold expeditions of these colonists, the pro- 
digal effusion of their blood, and the hardships of their warfare, 


* History, chap. Ixi. 
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are passed in review. This emotion is not allayed, as we read, in 
descending through their history, that on the occasion of the bill, 
introduced into the British Parliament, in 1715, for the destruc- 
tion of all the charter governments, the first of the charges brought 
against them was, “ the having neglected the defence of the inha- 
bitants!”” To convey an idea of the severity and destructiveness of 
the hostilities to which they were constantly exposed, I will trans- 
cribe from the annals of Holmes, the summary which he makes, 
of the evils of the war waged by the New England Confederacy, 
in 1675, with Philip, sachem of the Wampanoags. ‘ In this short, 
but tremendous war, about six hundred of the inhabitants of New 
England, composing its principal strength, were either killed in 
battle, or murdered by the enemy; twelve or thirteen towns were 
entirely destroyed; and about six hundred buildings, chiefly dwel- 
ling houses, were burnt. In addition to these calamities, the colo- 
nies contr acted an enormous debt.’ ” 


The accusation of cruelty and oppression towards the Indians, 
which has afforded so fruitful a theme in our own days, comes 
with an ill grace from the lords of Ireland and Hindostan. To 
retort upon them their own language, we may ask—What right 
has an Englishman, a scourger and murderer of the helpless and 
uncivilized, to taunt this nation with nhumanity.* In this, as in 
other matters, however, we need not rely on the crimes of our ac- 
cusers to acquit ourselves i in the eyes of the world. 


‘ At a very early period, the mother country cast the — 
which she has constantly repeated, against the colonists, of pro 
voking the Indian wars, and acquiring the dominion of the indiem 
territory by fraud as well as force. Dummer’s defence of the 
charters, written at the commencement of the last century, treats 
of this “ unworthy aspersion,” as the honest author styles it, and 
as he proves it to be, by unanswerable suggestions. With respect 
to New England particularly, what he asserts is susceptible of 
abundant evidence—that “ she sought to gain the natives by strict 
justice in her dealings with them, as wellas by all the endearments 
of kindness and humanity;’ > that “she did not commence hostili- 
ties, nor even take up arms of defence, until she found by experi- 
ence that no other means would prevail”—and, “ that nothing 
could oblige the Indians to peace and friendship, after they con- 
ceived a jealousy of the growing powers of the English.” The 
congress of the New England league was particularly authorized, 
to prescribe rules for the conduct of the colonists, towards the na- 
tives; and its legislation on this head, was tempered with as much 
forbearance and mercy, as a due regard for self-preservation, 
would possibly admit. So rigid were its enactments against pri- 
vate violence, and so strict was the execution of them, that we 
have an instance of three settlers being put to death at the same 
time, for the murder of a single Indian.’ 


*Ed. Review, No. 61. 
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While the mother country was thus waging a cruel war on the 
reputation of her emigrant offspring, those hardy adventurers were 
engaged in a harrassing series of hostilities with the neighbouring 
French, with whom, were it not for their dependence on the Eu- 
ropean pclicy of Kngland, they would probably have remained at 
peace. They had much more than their full share of the hardships 
and sufferings of the continued wars, in which Great Britain was 
engaged from 1680 to 1763. The French of Canada were able to 
enlist the savages on their side, and thus set the example of that de- 
solating warfare which the English have since invariably pursued. 
The military enterprises of the colonists during this period were 
remarkable for their boldness and vigour, and when not assisted by 
British regulars or royal governors for their general success. A view 
of their different expeditions, comprises a very interesting part of 
Mr. Walsh’s work, and places the character of our ancestors in a 
light probably new to the greater part of the world. Twice, during 
the year 1690, did New England engage in attempts upon Canada. 
In the last of them one thousand of our countrymen perished 
through the incapacity of the English commander. In 1693 the 
colonies were put to a great expense in raising men to assist in 
an expedition projected by the British cabinet, which the latter 
were never able to carry into effect. The southern colonies dis- 
played the same spirit of enterprise. 


‘In 1702, South Carolina, witha population of only seven thou- 
sand whites, and scarcely forty years after its settlement, sent an 
expensive expedition of six hundred militia, and as many Indians, 
against St. Augustine. The whole purpose was not accomplished, 
indeed, but great mischief was done to the Spaniards. “ It is al- 
most incredible,” remarks the Universal History,* “ that a gov- 
ernment so lately settled as that of Carolina, and subject to such 
mismanagements from the proprietary, should undertake so un- 
promising an affair, and be so near succeeding in it as the Caroli- 
nians were.” The mystery is to be explained by the spirit of its 
popular assembly. Under the same auspices, a body of Carolini- 
ans marched, the following year, against the Apalachian Indians, 
the allies of the Spaniards, acting under the command of a Spanish 
colonel; penetrated into the heart of their settlements; subdued 
and dispersed them, and reduced their whole territory under the 
British power. An invasion of Carolina, from the Havanna, was 
attempted in 1706, by the Spaniards and French, with a formida- 
ble force, and most gallantly repelled and frustrated by troops as- 
sembled in haste at Charleston. Nearly one half of the assailants 
were either killed or taken, and the infant colony had little to re- 
gret on the occasion, except the heavy burden of the expenses in+ 
curred in the military levy.’ 


* Vol. xxxix. 
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Another expedition to Canada was projected by the ministry in 
1709. ‘ Orders were received by the provinces to prepare for the 
enterprise upon a larger scale, and obeyed with the utmost alacri- 
ty. After considerable levies had been made and the transports 
and troops kept four mcnths in waiting at Boston, for the arrival 
of the English fleet, it was announced from London that a change 
in the affairs of Europe rendered it expedient to relinquish the 
expedition.’ In 1710 great expenses were again incurred for a si- 
milar enterprise. A British fleet was sent out, but the expedition 
failed in the outset through the folly of the English admiral. The 
exertions of the colonies during this period were almost incredi- 
ble. ‘ What,’ says one of the historians, ‘ would be thought extra- 
ordinary in any state of Europe, one fifth part of the whole inha- 
bitants of Massachusetts capable of bearing arms, were in pay that 
summer, not vagrants swept, as in England, from the streets and 
brothels, but heads of families, artificers and robust young men, 
whose labour was inestimable to new settlements.’ Nor were these 
exertions solely in defence of their own fronticr. 


‘ When, in 1703, Jamaica, under the apprehension of an inva- 
sion, solicited help from Massachusetts, that province sent to the 
island, several companies of foot, of which but few individuals ever 
returned to their native country. When, in the year 1705, Nevis 
was sacked by Ibberville, New England spontaneously contributed 
a large sum of money, together with building materials, &c. for 
the relief of the sufferers, and never claimed nor received retribu- 
tion. The British court not only left to the northern colonies, the 
care and expense of their own defence against the French and In- 
dians, and of the protection and advancement of the general in- 
terests of the empire, in North America, but drew upon their re- 
sources for the execution of its plans of aggrandizement, in the 
West Indies. In 1741, three thousand six hundred men were 
assessed and levied upon them, in aid of the expedition of that 
year against the Island of Cuba; and they were at the whole 
charge of bounty, provisions and transports for their respective 
quotas. Massachusetts contributed five hundred men, of whom 
the equipment and transportation cost her 7000/. It is calculated 
by Hutchinson, that, from the year 1675 to 1713, the epoch of 
the treaty of Utretch, five or six thousand of the youth of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire—the provinces most exposed—per- 
ished either by the hand of the enemy, or by distempers, con- 
tracted in the military service. This judicious author is of opi- 
nion, that the people of New England bore, during the same inter- 
val,‘ such an annual burden, as was not "felt by any other sub- 
jects of Great Britain.’* 


The capture of Louisburg in 1746, wholly by the enterprise 
and bravery of the New Englanders, was in England attributed by 
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the ministry to the presence of a British commodore, and no pains 
were spared to perpetuate the misrepresentation. In 1748 more 
than eight thousand men were raised by the colonies for another 
invasion of Canada, projected by the British ministry and subse- 
quently abandoned. The Americans were left to defray the ex- 
penses of the levy. In the famous expedition of Braddock, the 
same enterprise in the colonists, the same ignorance and incapaci- 
ty in the royal officers are display ed. This officer had, (says 
Mr. Walsh:) 


‘Too just a sense of the superiority of the European race of 
men and soldiers, not to despise the Provincia/s. Accordingly, 
he, ‘neglected, disobliged, and threw aside the Virginians, and 
treated the Indians with the utmost contempt.’* ‘He showed,’ 
savs Entick,{ ‘such contempt towards the Provinical forces, be- 
cause they could not go through their exercise with the same ‘dex- 
terity and regularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde Park.’ 
“In conversation with general Braddock one day,” says Frank- 
lin, (in his Memoirs,) ‘“‘ he was giving me some account of his in- 
tended progress. ‘* After taking Fort Du Quesne,’ said he, ‘ Iam 
to proceed to Niagara, and having taken that, to Frontenac, if 
the season will allow time, and I suppose it will; for Du Quesne 
can hardly detain me above three or four days; and then I see 
nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara.’ ‘ Having be- 
fore revolved in my mind the long line his army must make in 
their march by a very narrow road, to be cut for them through 
the woods and bushes; and also what I had heard of a former i, 
feat of fifteen hundred French, who invaded the Illinois country, 
I had conceived some doubts and some fears for the event of the 
campaign. He smiled at my ignorance, and replied, ‘ These sa- 
vages may indeed be a formidable enemy to your raw American 
militia, but upon the king’s regular disc iplined troops, sir, it is im- 
possible they should make any impression.’ ”’ ’ 

‘The humble auxiliaries of Braddock pointed out the dangers to 
which he was exposed, remonstrated against the confidence of his 
march, and in so doing, heightened his magnanimous disdain. 
The horrible catastrophe is still fresh, in verse and prose, at al- 
most every fireside in the interior of our country. Six hundred of 
his regulars either killed or disabled, by an enemy not two-thirds 
of their number, and partly armed with bows and arrows—him- 
self mortally wounded—the middle colonies laid bare to the to- 
mahawk and scalping knife—their frontiers devastated and drench- 
ed in blood—consternation spread throughout British America:— 
such were the consequences of the national and personal pride of 
the British general. The moral of the affair is made doubly strik- 
ing by the following accurate relation of the English Universal 
History: ‘ It is remarkable, that the Virginians and other Provin- 
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tial troops who were in this action, and whom Braddock, by way 
of contempt, had placed in the rear, far from being affected with 
the panic which disordered the regulars, offered to advance against 
the enemy, till the others could form and bring up the artillery; 
but the regulars could not be brought again to the charge, where, 
as they said, they were butchered without seeing the enemy. Not- 
withstanding this, the Provincials actually formed, and behaved so 
well, that they brought off the remaining regulars; and the retreat 
of the whole was so unintermitting, that the fugitives never stop- 
ped, till they met the rear division, which was advancing under 
colonel Dunbar.’* 

‘I may add, from the Memoirs of Franklin, who wrote as an 
eye witness, a passage which throws additional light on the heroic 
character of the “ king’s regular disciplined troops.” ‘ In their 
first march, from the landing till they got beyond the settlements, 
they had plundered and stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining 
some poor families, besides insulting, abusing, and confining the 
people if they remonstrated. This was enough to put us out of 
conceit of such defenders, if we had really wanted any.” 


The remaining events prior to the peace of 1763, equally cre- 
ditable to the enterprise and bravery of the colonists are perhaps 
sufficiently familiar to our readers. 

The generous loyalty of their American subjects, awakened no 
feeling of gratitude in the British government. 


‘It will seem scarcely credible, that the politicians of England 
earnestly debated, during the negotiations for the peace of 1763, 
and while parliament was yet complimenting the colonies for their 
loyal sacrifices, whether Canada should not be restored to the 
French, and the Island of Guadaloupe retained in preference. The 
odium of this controversy, which, in its general purport, put out 
of question every claim and security of their American brethren, 
and admitted of no calculation but one of mere commercial profit 
and loss, was greatly aggravated by the principal grounds of ar- 
gument with some of the most eminent writers of the day, who 
embraced the affirmative—“ that the colonies were already large 
and numerous enough, and that the French ought to be left in 
North America to prevent their increase, lest they should become 
noi only useless, but dangerous to Great Britain.” “ It was insi- 
nuated,” says Russel,* “‘ by some of our keen-sighted politicians, 
that the security provided by the retention of Canada, for the En- 
glish settlements in North America, as well as for their extension in 
the cession of Florida by Spain, would prove a source of new evils. 
It would embolden our old colonies to shake off the control of the 
mother country, since they no longer stood in need of her protec- 
tion, and erect themselves into independent states.” Franklin, who, 


* Vol. xl. p. 204. + Modern Europe, part ii. letter xxxv. 
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at this period, as agent of some of the provinces at the court of 
London, watched paternally over the interests of the whole, found 
himself under the necessity of combating these doctrines in an ela- 
borate tract, which I have already noticed. The very existence of 
the ‘‘ Canada-Pamphlet” is an eternal reproach to Great Britain; 
and there is an increase of shame, from its being an appeal, not to 
her generosity or her justice, but to her separate interests. Upon 
these, the sagacious author, deeming every higher consideration 
idle and misplaced, laid all stress; and the same thing may be said 
of the British cabinet, on a reference to the tenor of the discus- 
sions respecting the peace both in and out of parliament. Amid 
the violent discontents which the improvident treaty of Paris ex- 
cited, consolation was found, not, as some of her writers have gra- 
tuitously alledged, in the exemption of the colonies from the an- 
noyance of a European enemy, and their increased ability to over- 
awe the savages,—but in “ the wide scope for projects of political 
ambition, and the boundless field for speculations of commercial 
avidity, which the undivided sovereignty of the vast continent of 
America, with the exclusive enjoyment of its trade, seemed to open 
to the British nation.”* We may judge how the colonies would 
have fared with the “ tory counsels,” to whose influence the de- 
merits of the peace were attributed, had not the retention of Ca- 
nada fallen within their selfish and corrupt views, when we advert 
to the fact, that the execrable suggestion above mentioned came 
from the wAzgs. To display it in its true light, as well as to illus- 
trate the temper of mind with which the great champion of the 
colonies had to contend, I cannot do better than quote his bold 
language on the point.’ 

‘* But what is the prudent policy inculcated to obtain this end 
—security of dominion over our colonies? It is, to leave the 
French in Canada to ‘ check their growth; for otherwise, our peo- 
ple may increase infinitely from all causes.’ We have already seen 
ir. what manner the French and their Indians check the growth of 
our colonies. It is a modest word, this check, for massacreing 
men, women, and children.’ ” 

‘“ But if Canada is restored on this principle, will not Britain 
be guilty of all the blood to be shed, all the murders to be com- 
mitted, in order to check this dreaded growth of our own people? 
Will not this be telling the French in plain terms, that the horrid 
barbarities they perpetrated with Indians, on our colonists, are 
agreeable to us; and that they need not apprehend the resentment 
cf a government with whose views they so happily concur? Will 
not the colonies view it in this light? Will they have reason to 
consider themselves any longer as subjects and children, when 
they find their cruel enemies hallooed upon them by the country 
from whence they sprung; the government that owes them pro- 


* Russel, ibid. 
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tection, as it requires their obedience? Is not this the most likely 
means of driving them into the arms of the French, who can in- 
vite them by an offer of security, their own government chooses 
not to offer them?’ ” 

‘“* If it be, after all, thought necessary to check the growth of 
our colonies, give me leave to propose a method less cruel. The 
method I mean, is that which was dictated by the Egyptian polli- 
cy, when the ‘ infinite increase,’ of the children of Israel, was ap- 
prehended as dangerous to the state. Let an act of parliament 
then be made, enjoining the colony midwives to stifle in the birth 
every third or fourth child. By this means you may keep the co- 
lonies to their present size.’ ” 


The celebrated stamp act followed soon afterwards. The avow- 
ed purpose of this act was to raise money for the support of ten 
thousand troops, who were to be quartered in America. 


‘I do not know,’ says Mr. Walsh, ‘ of any moral phenomenon 
which history offers, more hateful—than that those who were en- 
trusted in Great Britain with the supreme administration, should not 
only have proved utterly insensible to the services and distresses of 
the colonies, but have at once resolved to take advantage of the ex- 
pulsion of her rival from the American continent, effected, in great 
part, through their vigorous assistance, and of the mighty increase 
and complete disengagement of the national strength, produced by 
the same generous co-operation—to enforce in all its rigour the 
whole digest of commercial subjection; to plunge them into what 
Mr. Burke so justly described as “a perfect uncompensated slavery, 
by joining together the restraints of an universal internal and ex- 
ternal monopoly, with an universal internal and external taxation.’ ” 

‘There seems to be now but one voice throughout the world, 
respecting the expedients employed to establish this cumulative 
despotism—the revenue-acts, stamp acts, restraining and starving 
acts, Boston port acts, acts for disfranchising legislatures, for 
quartering soldiers in private houses, dragging men to England 
for trial, &c. English writers of every party-denomination , finding 
that the verdict of Europe was given unanimously and irreversi- 
bly, against this headlong career of injustice and folly, have con- 
curred in passing upon it, themselves, the severest sentence of re- 
probation. They tell us without hesitation that a scheme of new 
modelling. the colonial government, so as to increase the power 
and patronage of the crown, and enable ministers to enrich their 
relations and dependents, was the cause of the war, and of the loss 
of America. They adduce these as the prominent features of the 
hopeful scheme:’— 

‘ First, to raise a revenue in America by act of parliament, to 
be applied to support an army there; to pay a large salary to the 
governors, another to the lieutenant governors, salaries to the 
judges of the law and admiralty; and thus to render the whole 
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government, executive and judicial, entirely independent of the 
people, and wholly dependent on the minister. Second, to make a 
new division of the colonies, to reduce the number of them by 
making the small ones more extensive, to make them all royal go- 
vernments, with a peerage in each, &c.’ 


The extracts given by Mr. Walsh from the parliamentary de- 
bates of that period, display in a strong light the affection of our 
elder and more polished brethren towards us, and must prove 
highly edifying to those among us, who have been accustomed to 
regard the British parliament as the centre of pure principles and 
refined taste. Colonel Grant, who in the year 1758 had with a de- 
tachment of British troops been saved from utter ruin, by the de- 
voted courage of a company of Virginians, pronounced in a debate 
in 1775, that ‘he knew the Americans well, was certain they 
would not fight; they would never dare to face an English army; 
and that they did not possess any of the qualifications necessary 
to make a good soldier; he repeated many of their common place 
expressions; ridiculed their enthusiasm in religion, and drew a dis- 
agreeable picture of their manners and way of living.’ The ‘ no- 
ble lords,’ of the upper house naturally enough joined in the cry 
against a nation so lamentably deficient in the ‘ Corinthian capital 
of society.’ American courage, religion, understanding and hon- 
esty, afforded full scope for animadversion. ‘ Some of the lords,’ 
says Dr. Franklin, ‘thought that we were of a different species 
from the English of Britain.’ Earl Talbot was of opinion that 
‘the Americans were not able to conquer thezr natural propensi- 
ty to fraud and concealment.’ The duke of Chandos remarked on 
‘the obstinacy, baseness and ingratitude of his majesty’s rebellious 
subjects in America.’ The earl of Sandwich related a pleasant 
story, told him by sir Peter Warren, proving ‘ what egregious 
cowards the Americans were.’ ‘ Believe me my lords,’ added the 
head of the admiralty, ‘ the very sound of a cannon would carry 
them off, in sir Peter’s words, as fast as their feet could carry 
them off.’ Our readers are probably satisfied with these speci- 
mens of transatlantic urbanity. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with but one more extract from this part of Mr. Walsh’s 
work. It is impossible we think for an American to read it with- 
out feeling a warmer glow of patriotism at the contrast it exhibits, 
and with all their national sins towards us, we cannot help com- 
miserating the feelings of the better part of the English, when 
such passages as these come before their eyes. 


‘ There is still a sort of incredulity of the imagination when we 
reflect, how soon the parent state resorted to the expedient of an- 
noyance—the last which, in the order of penal visitation, would 
present itself to the fiercest hate against the most detestable ob- 
ject, or to the most just revenge for the deepest and bitterest in- 
jury. It will be at once understood that I mean the employment 
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of the savages as auxiliaries; an enormity of rancour and desper- 
ate ambition, which drew down those blasting thunders from the 
genius of Chatham, that seem to be still heard, when we look at 
the faint image of them conveyed in the parliamentary history. 
Two years after the commencement of the revolution, had this 
prophetic and generous spirit to tell his countrymen, in an agony 
of shame and grief, “ It is not a wild and lawless banditti whom 
we oppose:—the resistance of America is the struggle of free and 
virtuous patriots.” The cruelty and degeneracy of associating to 
the British arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife—of “ traffiick- 
ing at the shambles of every German despot” for the purpose of 
crushing that resistance; of butchering a people chiefly descended 
from British loins, and from whose labours Britain had reaped so 
rich a harvest of power and glory, might well produce the “ sanc- 
tified phrenzy” to which he was wrought. But he recollected, 
besides, how long that people had struggled with “the merciless 
Indian” for the possession of the soil, on which they had reared 
English communities and institutions; and he felt, in seeing the 
same inveterate enemy led back upon them, by the country for 
whose benefit nearly as much as their own, they had fought so 
bravely, and bled so profusely, the peculiar hardship and bitter- 
ness of their lot, and the unparalleled barbarity and callousness of 
England. There was enough to rouse all the energies of his hu- 
manity and his patriotism, in the item which the treasury accounts 
presented, of 160,000/. sterling, for the purchase of warlike ac- 
coutrements for the savages;—in that phrase, as ridiculous as it 
was ferocious, of Bourgoyne’s speech to the congress of Indians 
at the river Bouquet (June 21st, 1777)—* Go forth in the might 
of your valour and your cause; strike at the common enemies of 
Great Britain and America, disturbers of public order, peace, 
and happiness; destroyers of commerce; parricides of the state;”— 
and in the proclamation of governor Tonyn of East Florida, of- 
fering a reward for every American scalp delivered to persons 
appointed to receive them.’ 

‘ It is aggravation of guilt that the utmost efforts of the highest 
degree of human eloquence, seconded by the most mature wis- 
dom and approved patriotism, were wholly without effect. Through- 
out the war, the mother country displaved as haughty and ruth- 
less a spirit, as if she were in fact engaged in crushing “a wild 
and lawless banditti,” or resisting an hereditary enemy and rival, 
alien and odious to her by every principle of estrangement and 
aversion. The Americans whom she made prisoners in the con- 
test, persisting, as they did, in rejecting all temptations to enter in- 
to her service against their country, so far from conciliating kind- 
ness by their magnanimitv, experienced a more rigorous treat- 
ment than the French and Spaniards in the same situation. After 
many hundreds of them had languished for several years in a cruel 
captivity, they petitioned the governmeat in vain for an equal al- 
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lowance of provision. The earl of Shelburne affirmed in the 
House of Lords, in the debate of December 5th, 1777, that “ the 
French officers taken prisoners going to America, had been inhu- 
manly treated; but that the American prisoners in England were 
treated with unprecedented barbarity.” 

‘The American Board of War had a conference with Mr. Bou- 
dinot, the commissary general of prisoners, at York town, on the 
21st of December, 1777, and after having carefully examined the 
evidence produced by him, agreed upon the following report: 
‘“‘ Phat there are about 900 privates, arid 300 officers prisoners in 
‘the city of New York, and about 500 privates and 50 officers in 
Philadelphia;—That the privates in New York have been crowd- 
ed all summer in sugar-houses, and the officers boarded on Long 
Island, except about 30, who have been confined in the provost 
guard, and in the most loathsome jails:—-That since the begin- 
ning of October all these prisoners, both officers and privates, have 
been confined in prison ships, or the provost:—That the privates 
in Philadelphia have been kept in two public jails, and the officers 
in the state house;—That from the best evidence which the na- 
ture of the subject will admit of, the general allowance of prison- 
ers, at most does not exceed four ounces of meat and as much 
bread (often so damaged as not to be eatable) per day, and often 
much less, though the professed allowance is from eight to ten 
ounces:— That it has been a common practice with the enemy, on 
a prisoner’s being first captured, to keep him three, four, or even 
five days without a morsel of provisions of any kind, and then to 
tempt him to enlist to save his life:—That there are numerous in- 
stances of prisoners of war perishing in all the agonies of hunger 
from their severe treatment:—That being generally stript of what 
clothes they have when taken, they have suffered greatly for the 
want thereof, during their confinement.” 

‘Mr. Burke, in one of his publications of the year 1776, sar- 
castically remarks “it is undoubtedly some comfort for our dis- 
appointments and burdens, to insult the few provincial officers 
we take, by throwing them with common men into a goal, and 
some triumph to hold the bold adventurer Ethan Allen, in irons 
in a dungeon in Cornwall.” 

‘ This gallant American was taken prisoner, fighting with the ut- 
most bravery, in Canada, under the banners of Montgomery. He 
was immediately loaded with irons, and transported to England, 
in that condition, on board of a man-of-war. On some observa- 
tions being made in the House of Lords, by the duke of Rich- 
mond, concerning his treatment, the earl of Suffolk, one of the min- 
istry, made this reply—“ The noble duke says, we brought over 
Ethan Allen in irons to this country, but were afraid to try him, 
lest he should be acquitted by an English jury, or that we should 
not be able legally to convict him. I do assure his Grace, that 
he is equally mistaken in both his conjectures; we neither had a 
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doubt but we should be able to legally convict him, nor were we 
afraid that an English jury would have acquitted him; nor fur- 
ther was it out of any tenderness to the man, who I maintain, had 
justly forfeited his life to the offended laws of his country. But 
[ will tell his Grace the true motives which induced administra- 
tion to act as they did. We were aware that the rebels had late- 
ly made a considerable number of prisoners, and we accordingly 
avoided bringing him to his trial from considerations of prudence; 
from a dread of the consequences of retaliation; not from a doubt 
of his legal guilt, or a fear of his acquittal by an English jury.”* 

‘ The conduct and temper of the ministry in the case of Ethan 
Allen,—which would have been the same in that of Montgomery, 
had he fallen into their hands,—deserves to be visited with the 
contrast, which is afforded in such a trait as the following, related 
by general Bourgoyne in the house of commons, on the 26th of 
May, 1778. 

‘* The district of Saratoga is the property of major general 
Scuyler of the American troops; there were large barracks built 
by him which took fire, the day after the British army arrived on 
the ground. General Scuyler had likewise a very good dwelling- 
house, exceeding large store-houses, great saw-mills, and other 
out buildings, to the value altogether, perhaps, of 10,000/. a few 
days before the negotiation with general Gates, the enemy had 
formed a plan to attack me; a large column of troops were ap- 
proaching to pass the small river, preparatory to a general action, 
and were entirely covered from the fire of my artillery by those 
buildings. Sir, I avow that I gave the order to set them on fire; 
and in a very short time that whole property, I have described, 
was consumed. But, to show that the person most deeply concern- 
ed in that calamity, did not put the construction upon it, which it 
has pleased the honourable gentleman to do, I must inform the 
House, that one of the first persons I saw, after the convention 
was signed, was general Scuyler. I expressed to him my regret 
at the event which had happened, and the reasons which had oc- 
casioned it. He desired me to think no more of it; said the occa- 
sion justified it, according to the principles and rules of war, and 
that he should have done the same upon the same occasion, or 
words to that effect. He did more—-he sent an aid-de-camp to con- 
duct me to Albany, in order, as he expressed, to procure me bet- 
ter quarters than a stranger might be able to find. This gentleman 
conducted me to a very elegant house, and to my great surprise, 
presented me to Mrs. Scuyler and her family; and in this general’s 
house I remained during my whole stay at Albany, with a table 
of more than twenty covers for me and my friends, and every 
other possible demonstration of hospitality.’ ” 
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In our next number we hope to give our readers some further 
account of a work for which every American, has reason to 
be grateful to the author. By dispelling the mists with which 
maicvolence has sought to obscure her rising glory, Mr. Walsh 
has done a great service to his country. We trust he has not 
abandoned his original plan of giving to the public a survey of the 
institutions and condition of the republic. We are sure at least 
that the public reception of the present volume is not such as to 
deter him from attempting another. 





Arr. IX.—Binns’ Engraved copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


we INCE the publication of our last number, Mr. Binns has been 
at length enabled to publisn his splendid Print of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and a beautiful specimen it is of the present 
state of some of the fine arts in this country, for all the materials, 
and every part of the execution of this magnificent engraving, are 
exclusively American—It is one of the largest prints extant: and 
in the execution of the written part in particular, may challenge 
competition with any foreign performance of the kind, that has 
hitherto appeared. ‘The manufacture of the paper, also, and the 
mechanical execution of the copy from the plate, are pronounced, 


by competent judges, to be excellent. 
Its merits are by no means inconsiderable, as an authentic docu- 


ment of the Declaration of Independence. The proprietor has 
we understand, been indetatigable in ascertaining the precise terms 
of this state paper, and the print therefore may always be appealed 
to with perfect confidence, for the settlement of any disputes in 
respect to its import or phraseology. 

It may also, for the future, serve as a plate of reference for the 
arms of all the original States, united to form the American na- 
tion in the war of the revolution. Some embellishments, it is true, 
have been added to the rough sketches transmitted from the dif- 
ferent states, as the impress of their seals of office, but without 
superadding any thing that is not strictly within the Legislative 
designations of what their respective arms should be. No liberty 
has been taken, contrary to law. As these impressions are there- 
fore the most classical delineations of the seals described in the 
several acts of assembly, they will perhaps, hereafter, become the 
models from which official seals will be copied. Some poetical 
licence in this particular, may frequently be indulged with mani- 
fest advantage. For instance, the act of Congress directs our 
coin to have an impression emblematic of liberty, which has been 
acted on at the mint by putting a head of liberty, when, certainly 
a graceful and classical figure would be much more attractive to 
the eye, than the uncomely bust which shakes its gory locks at us, 


On our cents, 
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It would seem difficult so to arrange the medallions as to pro- 
duce any thing like symmetry in their appearance, without inter- 
mingling them in such a way as to encroach upon their proper 
geographical position. But by a singular and fortunate coincidence 
their geographical has proved to be their most symmetrical collo- 
cation. Thus, of the three heads, that of Washington is a front 
face; while those of Hancock and Jefferson, on each side look to- 
wards each other. In like manner the medallions of the state 
seals happen to pair together, precisely in-the manner in which 
an artist of taste would have arranged them, had it been left to 
his choice. In this curious point of view the print is worth ex- 
amining. 

The very spirited delineation of the eagle, and the. general exe- 
cution of the arms of the United States, are so much more ele- 
gant than the common clumsy style in which these things are done, 
that it is to be hoped the improvement will be generally, if not 
universally, adopted. 

This is not only one-of the largest but the cheapest prints ever 
offered for sale in this country. Besides an exact and beautiful 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, the admirable and cor- 
rect engraving of the arms, the ornamental foliage, and the fasci- 
cular bandeau, there are sixteen distinct medallions of very supe- 
rior execution, highly picturesque, and the whole performance of- 
ficially and critically accurate. 

Every friend to the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (in which classification it is probable that almost every man 
in the United States is comprehended) must be pleased to see so 
much skill and taste employed, to embellish and signalize by art, 
a Document which will for ever be the pride, boast and standard 
of the politics of America. 





ArT. X. Remarks of the Eclectic Review on Mr. Paulding’s 
Backwoodsman. 


puis is certainly the most favourable specimen of transatlantic 

literature that has yet fallen under our notice. It is a poem 
which would be its author’s passport to celebrity in any country; 
and unless we are greatly deceived in our estimate of its merits, 
it will satisfy the most sceptical as to the possible existence of 
such an anomaly as native poetical genius in an American. Into 
the causes which have operated to repress hitherto the develop- 
ment of poetical invention in a nation which has contributed so 
respectable a proportion of writers on the physical sciences, this 
is not the place to enter. The state of society in the United 
States is sufficient to account in some degree for the circumstance. 
There is in the national stock of recollections and associations, a 
paucity of the elements of poetry. There is in the calculating, 
sceptical, self-accommodating habits of the people, something 
VOL. XIV. 63 
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Literary Information from England. 


counteractive of the spirit of poetry. They have no childhood of 
society to go back to for legends of the dimly distant past, where 
romance blends with history. They have no relics of feudal 
tyranny and papal superstition, scattered over their landscapes, to 
please the eye of taste, and to form an index to past times, while, 
as being ruins, they yield a feeling of complacency. They have 
none of the master-peices of Art, to rekindle, by the power of 
sympathy, the hign creative imaginings which live in the sculp- 
tured or pictured originals. They have fewer of the delusions of 
_half-defined sentiment spread over the scenes of real life. Per- 
haps the deficiency of sentiment, or rather, of that which is the 
source of sentiment. that which excites and feeds the finer sensi- 
bilities of our nature, the imagination, is the most striking defi- 
ciency in the American character. Women, and Home, are not 
the same words—do not comprehend the same associations on the 
other side of the Atlantic as they do with us: the notions there 
prevailing, are more nearly allied to those of the Parisians. Coun- 
try does not mean the same: it cannot, so long as half the popula- 
tion consists of slaves; nor can Man mean the same in their pro- 
nunciation of the word, who do not recognise the rights of man. 
When to these considerations we add the habit of relying upon an 
imported literature, arising from the consciousness of native pover- 
ty and inferiority, and a calculating indolence which seeks to supply 
its wants at the cheapest rate of exertion, it is not tobe wondered 
at that America has hitherto produced no genuine poet, scarcely 
any one, indeed, who has been able to make his name heard across 
the ocean. Mr. Paulding, however, deserves to be heard and 
honoured as a brilliant exception, &c. 





Art. XI.—Literary Information from England. 





Dr. Burrows’s work on Insanity is in 
considerable forwardness, and may be 
expected in the ensuing season. 

Mrs. Graham, author of a Journal 
of a Residence in India, who is now in 
Italy, is preparing for the press, Two 
Months’ Residence in the Mountains 


near Rome, with some account of the. 


Peasantry, and also of the Banditti that 
infest that neighbourhood. 

The same lady has also been em- 
ploying her time upon a life of Nicho- 
las Poussin. 

The Rey. Mr. Bulmer, of Haverford- 
west, is preparing for publication, in one 
volume 8vo, The Vicar of Landovery; 
or light from the Welchman’s Candle. 
In this work the ‘“‘ Divine Poems” of the 
Rev. Rees Prichard, the celebrated Vi- 
car of Landovery, will be divested of 
numerous repetitions and defects, pecu- 


liar to the age in which they were writ- 
ten; and the most interesting parts of 
that popular book called “The Welch- 
man’s Candle,” will be given in a mo- 
dern dress. The preface will contain a 
new and enlarged account of the Vicar, 
and the whole will be illustrated with 
copious notes, partly relating to the 
progress and present state of religion in 
the principality. 

In the press, an Introduction te the 
Writing of Latin; containing easy ex- 
ercises on all the declineables, with ar- 
ranged lists of the indeclineable parts 
of speech. Adapted to the Eton Latin 
Grammar. By James Mitcheil. 

The Rev. George Crolay, author of 
‘* Paris,” a poem, is preparing for the 
press Specimens of the Living British 
Poets, with biagraphical notices and 
critical remarks. | 
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The Rev. Mark Wilks will soon pub- 
lish, some Account of the Present State 
of France, and of the recent persecu- 
tions in the South. 

G. A. Robinson, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, Gleanings in Africa, col- 
lected during a long residence and ma- 
ny trading voyages in that country, 
particularly between Cape Verd and 
the river Congo. 

M. Lavaysse’s Political and Com. 
mercial Account of Venezuela, Trini- 
dad, and other adjacent Islands, trans- 
lated from the French, with notes and 
illustrations, is in the press. 

Mr. James Hogg, author of the 
‘‘Queen’s Wake,” is printing in two 
duodecimo volumes, Winter Evening 
Tales, collected in the south of Scot- 
Jand. 

Mr. John Wilson, author of the “Isle 
of Palms,” will soon publish, Lays 
from Fairy Land. 

A History of the House of Austria, 
from the foundation of the Monarchy, 
by Rodolph, to the death of Leopold il. 
1218 to 1792, is printing in five octavo 
volumes. 

The author of “* Letters from Para- 
guay,” will soon publish, in an octavo 
volume, Letters from Buenos Ayres 
and Chili, with a history of the latter 
country, illustrated by engravings. 

Twenty-two Sermons, by the late 
Rev. James Stillingfleet, Prebendary 
of Worcester: with a memoir and por- 
trait, will soon appear in an octavo vo- 
lume. 

Dr. Watkins has in great forward- 
ness, anew edition of the General Bi- 
ographical and Historical Dictionary, 
revised and continued to the present 
time. 

Mr. L. J. Mac Henry has in the 
press, nearly ready, a third edition of 
his improved Spanish Grammar, de- 
signed especially for Self-instruction. 

in a few days will be published, 
Christian Missions vindicated and en- 
couraged; a Sermon preached at 
Queen-street Chapel, Lincolns-Inn.- 
Fields, on Wednesday morning, June 
23d. By Thomas Edmonds, A.M. 

The Juvenile Miscellany, containing 
Geography, Astronomy, Chronology, 
Trade and Commerce, &c. &c. Adapt- 
ed for the use of schools, and private 
tuition. By R. Humber. Second edition, 


with considerable additions and correc- 
tions, is nearly ready. 

Also, the Instructive Pucket Coinpa- 
nion, containing a great variety of An- 
ecdotes, Observations, Maxims, Cal- 
culations and Experiments, Phiioso- 
phical, Historical, Literary, and Sci- 
entific, from the most eminent authors. 
By Joseph Taylor. 

The new edition of Mr. M’Lean’s va- 
luable Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in two octavo volumes, is 
in a state of considerable forwardness, 
and will be ready for publication on the 
1st of November. The work is issued in 
parts, of which the fourth is now ready; 
it will be completed in six. 

The Art of Instructing the Infant 
Deaf and Dumb, by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
illustrated with copper-plates, drawn 
and engraved by the author’s brother, 
an artist born deaf and dumb, will be 
published in a few weeks. 

In the press, America and the British 
Colonies; or an abstract of all the most 
useful information relative tothe United 
States of America, and the British Co- 
lonies of Canada, the Cape of Good 
Hope, New South Wales, and Van Die- 
man’s Island; exhibiting at one view, 
the comparetive advantages and disad- 
vantages each couniry offers for emi- 
gration: collected from the most valua- 
ble and recent publications; with notes 
and observations by William Kingdom, 
junior. 

In a few days will be published, a 
New Dictionary of Classical Quotations 
on an improved plan, accompanied by 
corresponding paraphrases, or transla- 
tions from the works of celebrated Bri- 
tish poets. By F. W. Blagdon, author 
of the ‘“‘ French Interpreter,”’ &c. 

We have the pleasure to learn that 
the impatience of the subscribers to Dr. 
Rees’s Cyclopzedia, is-daily expected to 
be gratified by the publication of the 
conclusion of that valuable work. 

Ina few days will be published, the 
third edition of King Coal!’s Levee, or 
Geological Etiquette. With explana- 
tory notes, and the council of the me- 
tals; to which is added, Baron Basalt’s 
tour. 

Mr. Taylor has published the first 
part of his Historical Account of the 
University of Dublin, (to consist of 12 
parts) on an umform plan with Mr. 
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Ackerman’s Histories of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. It is illustrated 
with three richly coloured engravings 
and twenty-four pages of descriptive 
letter-press. A part will be published 
every two months, till the whole is com- 
pleted. The work is intended to contain 
about thirty coloured views, Xc. and 
three hundred pages of letter-press. The 
subscription continues open to Decem- 
ber 31st, after which the parts will be 
advanced.—In the course of the work, 


- several essays will be contributed, each 


by an eminent professor, on a science 
immediately connected with his own 
department. Elec. Rev. 


List of the principal new British Pub- 
lications. 

A Memoir of the Most Renowned 
James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, 
translated from the Latin of the Re- 
verend Dr. George Wishart, afterward 
Bishop of Edinburgh. To which are 
added, sundry Original Letters and 
Papers, never before published. With 
a portrait of Montrose. 8vo. 12s. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand; 
including a Narrative of the Circum- 
stances attending the Death of Augus- 
tus Von Kotzebue: also, a defence of 
the German Universities. With an in- 
troduction and explanatory notes by 
the Editor. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Volume I. Part II, of Bibliotheca 
Britannica; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland 
ancient and Modern, with such foreign 
works as have been translated into 
English, or printed in the British Do- 
minions; including also a copious se- 


_ lection from the writings of the most 


celebrated Authors of all ages and 
nations. By Robert Watt, M.D. 4to. 
11. 1s. boards. 

The Theory of Elocution; exhibited 
in ccnnexion with a new and philoso- 
phical account of the nature of institu- 
ted language. By B. H. Smart, Profes- 
sor of Elocution, and Public Reader of 
Shakspeare, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Ex- 
pedition which sailed from England in 
Nov. 1817, to the rivers Oronoco and 
Apure, and joined the Patriotic Forces 
in Venezuela and Caraccas. By G. 
Hippisley, E=q. tate colonel of the Ist 
Venezuelan Hussars. 8vo. 15s. 


The Young Musician, or the Science 
of Music, familiarly explained; with 
a glossary of musical terns and phrases. 
18mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Remarks en the Conduct of Man to 
inferior Animals; on the Primeval 
State of Man; arguments from Scrip- 
ture, Reason, Fact, and Experience, 
in Favour of a Vegetable Diet; on the 
Effects of Food; on the Practice of 
Nations and Individuals: Objections 
answered, &c. By G. Nicholson. 18mo. 
5s. boards. 

The Authoress, a Tale. By the Au- 
thor of Rachel. f. cap. 8vo. 5s. 

A Manual of Directions, for forming 
a school according to the National or 
Madras System. By the Rev. G. I. 
Bevan, A. M. Vicar of Crickhowel. 
12mo. 2s. 

The Instructive Pocket Companion; 
containing a great variety of anecdotes, 
observations, maxims, calculations and 
experiments, philosophical, historical 
literary, and scientific, from the most 
eminent Authors. By Joseph Taylor. 
With an engraved frontispeice, repre- 
senting a portable sun-dial. f. cap. 8vo. 
4s. boards. 

Parga, a poem, with illustrative 
Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Musz Biblicz, or, The Poetry of the 
Bible. A selection of the most elegant 
poetical translations, paraphrases, and 
imitations of the Sacred Scriptures. 
With beautiful vignette title page by 
Charles Heath. 18mo. 6s. 

A system of Theology, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the late Timothy Dwight, 
D.D. President of Yale College, Con- 
necticut. With a life and portrait of 
the Author. 5 vols. 8yo. 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rey. 
George Crabbe, 2 vols. 8 vo. 24s. 

The Court of England in the Reign 
of Charles the First. Being a transla- 
tion of Marschal Bassompiere’s ac- 
count of his Embassy to London, with 
Notes and commentaries. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, 
Esq. A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 

Emmeline, an unfinished Tale, with 
some other Pieces. By the late Mrs. 
Brunton, Author of “ Self-Control,” 
and ‘* Discipline:”’ To which is prefix- 
ed,a Memoir of her Life, including somte 
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Extracis from her Correspondence. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Court and Parliament of Beasts; 
translated from the Animali Parlanti 
of Giambattista Casti. By William 
Stewart Rose, f. cap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Poems. By Robert Charles Dallas, 
youngest Son of Sir George Dallas, 
Bart. Witha Portrait. Small 8vo. 886d. 

A Chronological History of Voyages 
into the Polar Regions; undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of discovering a 
Noth East North-West, or Polar Pas- 
sage. By John Barrow, F.R.S.8vo. 12s. 

A History of North-Eastern Voyages 
of Discovery, comprehending the early 
Eastern Navigations of the Russians, 
and the attempts which have been 
made by Ships of other Nations for the 
Discovery of a Passage by the North- 
East from the Atlantic Ocean to China. 
The whole in Chronological order. By 
Captain Jame Burney, F. R. S. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Swe- 
den, Russia, Poland. By J. T. James, 
A. M. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Plates, 30s. 

Joursey from Moscow to Constanti- 
nople. With a Continuation of the 
Route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, 
Petra Damascus, Balbec, Palmyra, 
&c.; in the Years 1817, 1818. By Wil- 
liam Macmichael, M. D. F. R. 8., one 
of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows, 
from the University of Oxford. With 
Six Plates, 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Antiquities of Sicily, consisting 
of the most interesting Views, Plans, 
&c.; with Descriptions, etched by Pin- 
elli of Rome, from Drawings. Bw John 
Goldicutt, Architect, Member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, folio, 
complete in three parts, 1/. 5s. each. 

Journey Over Land from India, 
through Egypt, to England in the Year 
1818. By Lieut.-Col. Fitz-Clarence, 
with Maps; Plans, and Views, 4to. 2/. 
18s. 

Letters from the North of Italy, ad- 
dressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. By 
William Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Al- 
giers, in the Year 1816, under the 
command of the Right Honourable Ad- 
miral Viscount Exmouth. By Mr. A. 
Salame’, a Native of Alexandria in 
Egypt, Interpreter im His Br:tanic M2- 


jesty’s Service for the Oriental Lan- 
guages, who accompanied his Lordship 
for the subsequent Negotiations with 
the Dey. Published by Permission. 
With Plates. 8yo. 15s. 

Account of the Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashan- 
tee, with a Statistical Account of that 
Kingdom, and Geograhical Notes of 
other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By 
Thomas Edward Bowdich, Conductor 
and Chief of the Embassy. With Six- 
teen coloured Plates, Maps, Wood- 
Cuts, &c. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Second Memoir on Babylon. By 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Literary Socie- 
ty of Bombay, with Plates, Ato. 2/. 12s. 
6d. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated with Engravy- 
ings. Vol. VIIE. Part IL. 4to. 14. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Dublin. 4to. Vol. XIII. Part I. 15s. 

First Impressions; on a Tour upon 
the Continent, in the Summer of 1818, 
through part of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Borders of Germany, and a 
part of French Flanders. By Marianne 
Baillie, 8vo. With Plates. 15s. 

The History of Persia, from the most 
early Period to the present time. With 
an Account of the Religion, Govern- 
ment, Usages, and Character of the In- 
habitants of that Kingdom. By Col. Sir 
John Malcolm, K. C. B. and K. L. §., 
late Minister to the Court of Persia 
from the Supreme Government of India. 
2 vols. royal 4to., witha Map, and 
Twenty-two Engravings. 8/. 8s. 

The Unedited Antiquities of Attica; 
comprising the Architectural Remains 
of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium,and Tho- 
ricus. By the Diletianti Society. Print- 
ed uniformly with Stuart’s Athens, with 
84 Plates, in folio. 10/. 10s. 

The Antiquities, Arts, and Litera- 
ture of Italy. By Joseph Forsyth, Esq. 
Second Edition. With numerous and 
important corrections and additions, 
made by the Author previous to his re- 
cent decease, and a Life of the Author. 
Svo. 15s. 

Paganism and Christianity Compar- 
ed, in a Course of Lectures to the 
King’s Scholars at Westminster, in the 
years 1806-7-8. By John Jreland, DD. 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Late Russian Publication. 

Broemsen’s Russland &c.—A geo- 
graphical manuel of the Empire of Rus- 
sia, by Charles Maurice de Broemsen, 
2 vols. The author employed for twen- 
ty years in the Russian army, trayersed 
a great part of the countries which his 
book describes. Besides the geogra- 
phicai portion of the work, it contains 
information respecting the productions 
of the soil, the industry, commerce, 
manners, atid customs of the inhabi- 
tants, &c. Revue Encyclopedique. 


New German Works. 


Vierthelers Geschichte der Menscher 
und Valker.—Philosopical History of 
men and nations, by F. W. Vierthe- 
ler, 6th vol. containing the history of 
the Greeks from Phoroneus to Aristo- 
menes. 

Passon’s Turnziel.—Considerations 
on the purposes of gymnastic exerci- 
ses, &c. by Dr. Passon, professor in the 
University of Breslaw. 

Drais Geschichte Von Baden unter 
Carl Friedrick.—History of Baden, 
&c. i2th volume, by C. W. F. C. Ba- 
ron Drais, president of the supreme tri- 
bunal at Baden. 


New Ttahan and Sicilian Publications. 


Memoria storica-fisico, &c.—Historical 
and physical memoir upon the Earth- 
quake, which occurred'Februrary 20th 
1818, by Augostino Longo, published 
at Catana, near Mount Etna. 

Nuovo Meccanismo &.—New me- 
thod of obtaining the most advantage- 
ous combustion of hydrogen and oxy- 


gen. Discourse read by Professor An- — 


thony Crivelli to the Italian Institute. 
Milan, 8vo. &ce. 

Nuovi commentari di Medicina e di 
Chirurgia —By M. V. L. Bnera. 

Principit di Legislazione criminale. 
—Principles of Criminal Law, by P. 

.Fodera, Palermo. 

Proposta di alcune correzioni, &e.— 
Proposed corrections and additions to 
the de la Cruscan vocabulary. By the 
cclebrated poet V. Monti. Milan. 


Late Russian, German and Italian Works. 
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Two of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the American press, during 
the last month are Dr. Ramsay’s, (pos- 
thumous) “Universal History Ameri- 
canized.” and Mr.Breckenridge’s work 
on south America. Report speaks not 
very favourably of the first. Of the lat- 
ter we shall present our opinion in detail 
next month. Meantime we recommend 
it to the perusal of all American readers. 

Some wags in Baltimore have com 
menced a periodical Jeu d’ esprit called 
the ‘“* Red Book.” It evinces humour, 
talent, and in the poetical department, 
good taste, but is it not a misapplication 
of all those qualities? The gentlemen 
who write for the Red Book and the au- 
thor of Salmagundi(second series)—are 
wasting upon productions in their very 
nature ephemeral and useless powers of 
intellect; that otherwise applied might 
prove a lasting benefit and honour to 
themselves and their country. 

In Hartford Connecticut,two of these 
little periodicals, have appeared. The 
Round Table and the Square Tuble. 
The first conducted, as pretended, by 
an association of bachelors, and the 
other by a similar company of ladies— 
The first No. of each is rather dull and 
unpromising. 

The splendid edition of the British 
Poets publishing by Messrs. Mitchell 
Ames and White, is in great forward- 
ness. Mr. Walsh has succeeded Mr. 
Sanford (whose ill health has obliged 
him to seek a southern climate) in the 
composition of the lives of the poets, 
and the engravings do credit to the 
numerous artists engaged in furnishing 
the embe!lishments. 

Mr. Sanderson’s proposed Biography 
of the Signers of the declaration of 
Independence has a large subscription 
list, and bids fair to be avery popular 
work. 

A Biography of Commodore Perry 
is also advertised. 

The London Literary Gazette and 
Edinburgh Magazine contain very 
complimentary notices of Mr. Irving’s 
‘Sketch Book.” 

There is said to be a Fourth Series 
of Tales of My Landlord in preparation. 


END OF VOL. X1V. 
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